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Commercial  processing  absorDed  a  rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  the  reported 
commercial  production  of  truck  crops  in  the  prewar  decade,  1932-41.  Of  the  four  major 
truck  crops,  the  percentage  used  in  processing  during  the  war  years,  relative  to  the  pre- 
war decade,  increased  most  rapidly  for  green  peas  and  snap  beans.  However,  tomatoes  and 
sweet  corn  together  continue  to  provide  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  tonnage  commer- 
cially produced  for  processing.  Sharp  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  the  percentage  pro- 
cessed largely  reflect  the  effect  on  production  of  fluctuations  in  yield  per  acre. 
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Since  1930,  the  trend  in  reported  commercial  production  of  truck  crops  for  pro- 
cessing has  been  upward  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  for  the  fresh  market.  Season  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  over  this  period  moved  gradually  upward  until  the  war  years 
and  then  rose  sharply.  Acreage  and  production  for  processing,  which  have  fluctuated 
from  year  to  year  more  widely  than  those  for  the  fresh  market,  have  usually  moved  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  season  average  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  average  prices  received 
for  fresh  market  production  from  year  to  year  generally  have  moved  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  changes  in  acreage  and  production. 
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SUMMARY 

Production  in  19U6,  granted  normal  weather,  is  expected  to  be  in 
reasonable  balance  with  anticipated  demand  for  the  following  vegetables: 
most  commercial  truck  crops,  intermediate  and  late  crop  potatoes,  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  dry  edible  beans.    Partial  maintenance  of  wartime  acreages, 
the  stimulus  of  minimum  price-support  guarantees,  and  other  considerations 
may  lead  to  l$k&  production  in  excess  of  demani  at  support  prices  in  the  case 
of  early  potatoes  and  dry  field  peas.    Season  average  prices  to  be  received  by 
growers  for  19^6  vegetable  crops,  in  comparison  with  those  received  for  the 
19^5  crops,  are  expected  to  be  moderately  lower  for  commercial  truck  crops 
and  sweetpotatoes,  and  at  or  near  support  levels  for  potatoes,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  dry  field  peas. 

The  well-defined,  consistently-upward  trend  in  total  commercial  pro- 
duction  of  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  and  for  processing,  since  the  major 
depression  of  19*^,  lends  assurance  to  the  prediction  that  such  commercial 
production  will  continue  to  gain  in  importance.    Commercial  production  of 
truck  crops  for  processing  has  grown,  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow, 
at  a  faster  rate  than  commercial  production  for  fresh  market  shipment. 
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Canning  will- continue  to  "be  the  major  form 'of  "processing  of  vegetables  for  a 
number  of  years.    Commercial  freezing  of  fresh  vegetables,  which  at  present 
provides  an  outlet  for  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  commercial  produc- 
tion of  vegetables,  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  and,  within  the  next  10  years 
may.  reach,  sufficient  volume  to  offer  strong  competition  to" fresh  vegetables 
at. retail*,  >   .  . 

., ...  . Probabilities .for  19^6  are  that,  with  average 1  weather  and  maintained 
acreages,  commercial  production  of : truck  craps- for -fresh -market  may  approxi- 
mate this  year's  record-large  production.    Commercial  production  for  process- 
ing in  19^+6  probably  will  drop  below  the  high  wartime  level*  in  adjustment 
to  the  reduced  needs  of  peacetime  and  the  current  ample  canned  vegetable 
supply,  but  over  the  years  such  production  will  remain  above  prewar  levels 
and  continue  to  expand. 

Prices  which  growers  will,  receive  for  their  19^6  commercial  production 
of  truck  crops  are  expected  to  fall  below  the  peaks  reached  during  the  war, 
but  probably  will  remain  in  general  well  above  prewar  levels.    Prices  paid 
for  crops  produced  for  processing  probably  will  decline  relatively  more  than 
prices  for  fresh  market  production. 

Potatoes  make  up  about  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  all  vegetables 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  the  leading 
vegetable  for  many  years  to  come,  though  production  has  not  quite  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  in  our  population.    With  digging  well   advanced  on  the  second 
largest  potato  crop  on  record,  more-than-ample  supplies  seem  certain  for  this 
winter  and  next  spring.    The  crop  of  "JD3  million  bushels  indicated  for  the 
IS  surplus  late  States  (primary  source  of  market  supplies  during  winter  and 
spring)  is  about  IS  percent  larger  than  average  for  the  10-year  (19 "a^4— 
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period,  and  has  "been  exceeded  only  by  the  329-mili'ioit-bu she! ;  crop  in  19^3* 
A  national  goal  for  commercial  early  potatoes  to " be  "harvested  i  n '1946  has 
been  set  in  terms  of  a  planted  acreage  calculated  to  produce  a  crop  of 
52  millioA  bushels,  with  yields  equal  to  average  for  recent  year's.  Market- 
ings of  early  potatoes  next  spring  will  have  to  compete  with  very  large  sup- 
plies from  the  I9U5  late  crop.    Military  requirements  and  civilian  demand  for 
potatoes  in  §46  will  by  less  than  in  194§,      trices  to  growers  probably  will  not 
rise  much  above  support  levels  for  the  rest  of  the"1945-,crop  potato  marketing 
season,  which  extends  approximately  through  the  first  half  of  1946. 

Sweetpotatoes  have  long  been  a  staple  food  and  feed  crop  in  the  South, 
but  have  enjoyed  relatively  little  use  in  the  Northern  States.    Wider  distribu- 
tion of  this  crop,  seasonally  and  geographically,  waits  primarily  on  develop- 
ment of  adequate,  effective  storage  space  in  the  South,  improvement  of  quality 
marketed,  and  further  sales  promotion  in  the  North.    Anticipated  requirements 
in  1946  can  be  met  with  a  crop  about  as  large  as  in  1945*    A  crop  of  this  size 
appears  likely  and  probably  would  sell  for  prices  slightly  above  support  levels. 

Average  annual  production  of  dry  edible  beans  and  dry  field  peas  dur- 
ing the  war  has  exceeded  probable  peacetime  domestic  needs  by  as  much  as  15 
to  20  percent  for  beans    and  by  at  least  100  percent  for  peas.    However,  dry 
edible  beans  will  be  in  short  supply  for  civilians  through  the  1945-46  crop 
year  ending  next  August  "^l,  because  of  the  still-considerable  military  and 
other  noncivilian  needfe  which  must  be  met  out  of  this  year^ s' near-average  crop. 
Supplies  of  dry  peas  for  the  19^5-46  crop  year  are  expected  to  be  ample  for  all 
domestic  civilian  and  military  needs,  and  very  substantial  quantities  will  1 
still  be  available  for  commercial  export  and  relief  shipments.  Anticipated 
requirements  in  I9U6  call  for" supplies  of  dry  beans  slightly  larger  than  in 
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I9U5.    Eor  dry  peas,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  suggested  an  acreage, 
which  with  average  yields    would  provide  a  considerable  excess  over  domestic 
civilian  and  military  requirements,  to  provide  for  continued  large  relief  ship- 
ments.   Prices  to  growers  for  the  1946  crop  of  dry  peas  are  expected  to  "be 
at       about  the  1946-crop  price-support  level  (90  percent  of  the  comparable, 
or  substitute  parity,  price),  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  above- 
parity  support  level  in  effect  for  the  1945  crop.  .  Prices  for  the  1946  crop 
of  dry  beans  may  not  decline  as  much,  if  substantial  quantities  are  shipped 
for  relief. 

October  26,  1945 

THJCK  CROPS  iOR  3TRESH  MARKET 

Outlook  for  19  46  ... 

Aggregate  commercial  acreage  of  truck  crops .grown  in  1946  for  fresh 
market  shipment  is  expected  to- approximate  this  year's  record-high  acreage. 
Both  the  long-time  upward  trend  in  acreage,  and  the  probable  re-sponse  of 
growers  to  the  very  high  general  level  of  prices  received  in  1945  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war,  point  to  maintained  or  increased  acreage.  With 
average  weather  and  maintained  acreages,  aggregate  commercial  production  for 
fresh  market  shipment  may  equal  the  record-high  production  of  1945«  "  ~ 

Prices  which  growers  will  receive  in  1946,  for  such  crops  are  expected 
in  general  to  fall  considerably  below  the  very  high  levels  reached  in  the  war 
years,  but  probably  will  remain  well  above  prewar  levels  for  most  crops.  The 
composite  level  of  prices  received  by  commercial  growers  for  truck  crops  sold 
in  fresh  market  channels  during  the  war  years  rose  to  more  than  two  and  one--  • 
half  times  the- prewar  1975~ level,  primarily  in  response  to  greatly  in- 
creased consumer  demand  arising  from  high  incomes  and  growing  recognition  of 
the  nutritional  values  of  fresh  vegetables.    While  some  decline  in  purchasing 
power  is  anticipated  for  1946,  compared  with  1945,  total  consumer  demand  is 
expected  to  provide  a  market  for  more  than  prewar  quantities  of  fresh  vege- 
tables at  prices  substantially  higher  than  prewar. 

Abundant  Supplies  This  Fall 

Indicated  supplies  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  this 
fall  are  ample--nearly  one-third  larger  than  last  year  and  48  percent  above 
average.    Except  for  celery,  fall  season  production  of  each  crop  is  well  above 
that  of  1944  and.,  except  for  gre'en  peas,  is  considerably  above  average.  Crops 
available  in  greatest  abundance,  compared  with  average,  are  carrots,  cabbage, 
cucumbers, and  tomatoes. 
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Growers1  intentions  and  preliminary  estimates  indicate  the  probability 
of  acreages  for  harvest  this  winter  larger  than  were  harvested  last  winter  for 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  shallots,   slightly  smaller  for  artichokes  and  kale. 
According  to  growers'   intentions,  acreage  for  harvest -next  spring  may  be  less 
than  that  harvested  last  spring  for  asparagus  (for  fresh  market  and  processing 
combined)  and  for  early  spring  onions. 

trices  Rising  Seasonally 

Fresh  market  prices  for  most  truck  crops  are  rising  seasonally,  and 
the  majority  are  above  prices  in  corresponding  periods  of  last  year.  Major 
truck  crops  for  which  trices  in  the  week  ended  October  20,  19^5.  were  lower 
than  in  tne  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier  include  cabbage  and  carrots, 
for  which  indicated  fall  supplies  are  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 
While  carle t  shipments  of  truck  crops  by  rail  and  boat  during  the  last  week 
of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  were  considerably  fewer  than  in 
corresponding  weeks  ?  year  earlier,  shipments  in  general  this  fall  are  ex- 
pected tc  exceed  those  of  last  fall.    The  greater  availability  of  gasoline 
this  fall  is  expected  to  encourage  a  considerably  larger  movement  by  motor- 
truck. 

Cabbage  ( including;  cabbage  for  kraut ) 

Record-high  -production  of  both  domestic  and  Danish-type  early  fall 
cabbage  is  indicated.    The  ^13,100  tons  of  domestic  and  51^,500  tons  of 
Danish  cabbage  indicated  are       and  58  percent,  respectively,  larger  than  the 
corresponding  19^  production,  and  55  and  76  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
.(193U-I13)  average. 

The  6,170  acres  indicated  for  the  late  fall  crop  is  a  slight  increase 
over  19^,  because  of  a  considerable  increase  in  acreage  for  kraut  ,  which  more 
than  offsets  a  reduction  in  acreage  for  the  fresh  market. 

Prices  paid  for  domestic  cabbage  during  the  week  ended  October  20,  19^5 » 
averaged  $10.50  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Rochester,  Sew  York,  slightly  lower  than  the 
$10.83  of  the  preceding  week.     Danish  cabbage  in  the  same  market  averaged  62 
cents  per  50-:-pound  sack  in  the  week  ended  October  20,  compared  with  65  cents 
in  the  preceding  week.     Danish-type  cabbage  at  wholesale  in  Mew  York  City  in 
*.he  week  ended  October  20  averaged  $1.00  per  50-pound  sack  for  cabbage  from 
New  Jersey^  and  76  cents  for  cabbage  from  New  York  State;   in  the  previous  week 
corresponding  prices  were  $1.09  and  75  cents.    Reflecting  the  very  large  sup- 
plies this  year,  nrices  for  cabbage  in  mid-October  in  general  were  consider- 
ably below  a  year  earlier. 

Considerable  purchasing  has  been  done  by  the  Government  to  support  cab- 
bage prices.  The  lw  prices  received  slowed  up  carloadings.  Carlot  shipments 
of  cabbage  by  rail  and  boat  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  October  this  year  were 
about  2,100  cars,  compared  with  about  2,315  cars  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Cabbage  prices  a  re  expected  to  strengthen  seasonally  as  more  of  the  crops  move' 
into  storage  or  is  taken  by  kraut  packers. 
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Carrots 

The  record-high  fall  carrot  production  of  1^,519,000  "bushels  indicated 
for  19^5  is  about  17  percent  larger  than  in-  19^*+,  and  nearly  double  the 
193*4-47  average.    Although  carlot  shipments  by  rail  and  boat  in  the  last  half 
of  September  and  first -half  of  October-  have  been  smaller  than  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier,  prices  have  ranged  below  ceilings  in  New  York  City  for 
western  stock  and  have  declined  considerably  in  terminal  markets  and  at 
country  shipping  points  on  midwestern  and  eastern  stock.    In  the  week  ended 
October  20,  19*+5»  eastern  topped  and  washed  carrots  were  bringing  an  average 
of  -abbot  95  cents  per  50-pound  sack,  f.o.b.  Rochester,  New  York,  and  $1.55 
at  wholesale  in  "New  York  City.    Rochester  f.o.b.  prices  were  65cents  lower 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier.    Prices  for  eastern  and  mid- 
western  carrots  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  in  November  and  December.    Pop  \ 
good  western  stock,  prices  probably  will  return  to  near-ceiling  levels. 

Celery  ' 

Early  fall-ceTery  production  is  estimated  at  U,605iOOO  crates,  2  per- 
cent larger  than  the  I97IJ— *+7  average,  but  17  percent  smaller  than  early  fall 
production  last  year.  The  late  fall  crop,  indicated  to  be  7,558,000  crates, 
is  17  percent  above  average  and  8  percent  larger  than  the  19^+  late  fall  crop. 

Weekly  carlot  shipments  of  celery  were  increasing  seasonally  in  early 
October,    Shipments  by  rail  and  boat  in  the  week  ended  October  20,  19^5, 
totaled  kOS  carloads, '55  cars  more  than  in  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
earlier,  despite  the  lower  summer  and  fall  production  this  year. 

Prices -to  growers  for  celery  normally  reach  their  seasonal  low  in 
October,  but  this  year  apparently  reached  their  low  point  in  late  September. 
In  the  week  ended  October  20,  19^5»  f.o.b,  prices  per  crate  averaged  $3*50 
at  Rochester  and  at  west  Michigan  points,  reflecting  55"*°  60-cent 

rises  from  the  third  week  preceding,  and  nearly  double  comparable  prices  a 
year  earlier.    Celery  prices  probably  will  rise  gradually  and  seasonally 
until  late  next  spring. 

Lettuce 

Indications  are  for  a  fall  lettuce  crop  of  6,587,000  crates,  which 
would  be  6  percent  larger  than  that  of  ljkk  and  75  percent  larger  than  the 
10-year  (197I4-U7)  average.    More  than  four-fifths  of  the  fall  crop,  as  usual, 
is  being  produced  in  California. 

Carlot  shipments  of  lettuce  by  rail  and  boat  in  late  September  and 
early  October  fell  behind  the  number  shipped  in  comparable  periods  of  last 
year.    Prices,  which  had  weakened  in  September,  recovered  quickly  to  ceiling 
levels  for  lettuce  of  good  quality.    Lettuce  prices  are  expected  to  remain 
at  or  near  ceilings  for  the  rest  of  the. calendar  year. 
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Other  Fall-Season  Truck  Crops 

"       .Commercial 'pro  duet  ion  of  other :  truck'- crops  f  or  -,fH;s!h.  market  shipment 
this  fall'  is'indieated  tiPbe  higher  than  that  of'  lykk  .for  ekcfrof  nine  other 
truck  crops  reported.   'Increases  ranging  from  11  to  ^'V  per  cent  are  indicated 
for  lit&a-^beans,'  snap  "beans,  green  peas  (early  fall  only)  ,  "and  "tomatoes  (early 
fall  only,)  .  -''Increases  ranging  from  69  to '81  percent  are'  indicated  for  cucum- 
bers, eggplant,  green  peppers,  and  spinach  (early  fall  only),  and  an  increase 
of  202  percent  "is  indicated'1  for  cauliflbwerV'  \ 

Of  these  nine  fall  crops,  only  green  peas  (early" fall  only) "show  a 
decrease  in  production  compared  with  the  10-year  (1'9 14-47)  average. 

Reflecting  continued  strong  consumer  demand  and  seasonal  increases, 
^wholesale  prices  for  most  of  these  nine  crops  were  rising/ in  early  October. 
■Seasonal  .increases  in  price  are  expected  in  NovemberrancL'  December  for  prac- 
tically all 'the  fresh  market  truck  crops.  ' ":'°' 

•     :  -  •    THJCK  CHOPS  FOR  PROCESSING-  - 

Outlook  for  -1946"  "  -  "•■    '  •  '•" 

Commercial  production  in  1946  of  truck  crops  for  processing  probably 
will  drop  somewhat  below  the  high  wartime  levels,  as  partial  adjustment  is 
made  to  the  reduced  needs  of  peacetime  versus  war,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
current  ample  canned  vegetable  supply.    However,  production  for  processing 
has  .grown,  and  is  expected' to  continue  to  grow',"  at  a  faster 'rate  than  has  our 
total  population.    A '.'growing  proportion  of  the- total  commercial  production  of 
truck  crops  has  been,  and  will  be,  used  in  canned  and  frozen  form.  (See 
cover  charts)  '        '  '  "  1    '   '    "  :  -  " 

Canning  will  continue  to  be  the  major  form  of -processing  of  vegetables 
for  a  number  of  .years.    Cbmmercial  freezing  of  fresh  vegetables,  which  at 
present  provides  an  butlet  for  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  commercial 
production  of  vegetables,  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  ;and,  within  the  next 
10  years,  may  reach  sufficient  volume  to  offer  strong  competition  to  fresh 
vegetables  at  re-tail."     -'  •  "*i        «'yf»  ' 

Prides'  paid—to- "growers  for  processing  crops  probably -will  be  signifi- 
cantly lower  in  1946  than  in  the  past  y  or  4  seasons,  but  not  as  low  as  pre- 
war prices  in  general.    The  large  drop  in  military  needs  and  some  reduction 
in  consumer  demand' suggest  the  need  for  a  smaller 'canned  vegetable  pack  in 
'  1946  than  in  1945 •"    The  slackening  in  consumer  demand  is  expected  to  result 
•  partly  from  a>.  reduction  in  purchasing  power  ""and",  partly  from  an  increased 
•supply  -of.  many 'other  food  items,  both  domestically  produced  and  imported,  at 
lower-than-wartime  prices. 

Tomatoes  .'•"'''       •  ' 

Although  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  processing  planted  this  year  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1944,  yields  are  considerably 
lower.    The  indicated  production  of  2,357,200  tons  is  9  percent  below  the 
record  production  of  7,169,900  tons  in  1°44,  but  nearly  one-third  larger 
than  the  10-year  (1974-47)  average  production. 
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An  unusually  high  proportion  of  the- tomatoes  processed  this  year  went 
into  tomato  Juice,,  and  a  correspondingly  low  proportion  was  canned  as  whole 
tomatoes.    With- 'the  large  reduction, in  military  requirements  for  19^-6,  it 
appears  that  civilian  supplies  of  tomato  juice,  tomato  catsup,  and  other 
tomato  products  out  of  the  19I+5  pack  will  "be  ample,  hut  that  supplies  of 
canned  whole  tomatoes  may  he  somewhat  inadequate  to  meet,  consumer  demand. 

Season  average  prices  received  "by  farmers  for  processing  tomatoes  in 
19^5  are  expected  to  he  near  the  average  of  $27. Ik  per  ton  received  in  19UU. 
Prices  to  growers  In  19^5  have  "been  supported  at  the  same  levels  as  in  19^» 
when  support  prices  were  intended  to  reflect  a  national  average  price  to 
growers  of  about  $25  per  ton. 

While  there  may  he  an  increase  in  I9U6.  in  the  pack  of  canned  whole 
tomatoes,  the  demand  for  tomatoes  to  he  used  in  making  tomato  juice  is  ex- 
pected to  he  considerahly  weaker  than  this  year.    The  pack  of  tomato  juice 
in  19^+5  was  of  record-large  size,  and  the  carry-over,  "because  of  the  major 
reduction  in  military  requirements  for,  19i+6  and  possibly  some  decline  in 
consumer  demand,  is  expected  to  he  unusually  large.    It  seems  prohahle  that 
prices  which  growers  will  receive  for  all  tomatoes  for  processing  in  19^6  will 
he  somewhat  lower  than  prices  received  in  recent  years. 

Snap  Beans 

.The  |.ndicated'  19^5  production  of  snap  heans  for  commercial  processing, 
at  2^5*300  .tons,  is  6  percent  he'low  the  record-high  19*n  production,  hut  is 
-8  percent  .above  IS-hk,  and  88  percent  ahove  the  10-year  (l9"4f-43)  average. 

States  that  have  increased  their  production  for  processing  most 
rapidly  compared  with  the  10-year  average  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.    However,  the  leading  States  in  actual  quantity 
produced  this. year  are  indicated  to  he  New  York,  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Maryland, 
Wisconsin,  and  , Florida.    These  6  States  combined  produced  51  percent  of  the 
entire  crop  for  processing  this  year. 

With  a  support  program  this  year  approximately  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier,  intended  to  reflect  a  national  average  return  to  growers  of  ahout 
$91  per  ton,-  it  is  expected  that  the  prices  growers  receive  this  year  will 
average  close  to  the  $95«^7-Per-ton  average  received  in  lSkk. 

-     As  with  most  other  truck  crops  produced  for  processing,  the  outlook  in 
19^-6  is  for  prices  appreciably  lower  than  this  year  unless  drastic  reduction- 
in  production  occurs.    Unless  growers  of  snap  heans  intended  for  process- 
ing contract  with  processors  to  an  unusual  extent,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern States  where  such  a  large  part  of *  the  commercial  acreage  has  heen  inter- 
changeahle  "between  fresh  market  and  processing  outlets,  a  disastrous  quantity 
of  heans  originally  intended  for  processing  may  seek  an  outlet  in  fresh 
market  channels. 
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Sweet  Corn 

The  estimated  commercial  production' of  1,281,700  tons  of  sweet  corn 
produced  for  processing  this  year  is  27  percent-. more-  than  last  year,  U6  per- 
cent more,  than  the  10-year  (19^.-43)  average-  production,  arid  falls  short  of 
the  record-large  production  of  19^2  "by  only  800  tonsv.  .The  crop  this  year  is 
the  product  of  record-high  acreage  and  yields  7  percent  above  average. 

Prices  for  .the.  i9U5  crop  for  processing  were 'supported  at  the  same 
level  as  were  prices  for  the  ItyUk  crop, -  intended. to  reflect  a  national  aver- 
age grower  price  of  $18  per.  ton.    The  season  average--. return,  to.  growers  on  the 
194U  crop  was  $19. 4U  per  ton.    With  smaller  military  requirements -for  canned 
sweet  corn  in  I9U6,  prices  to  growers  in  I9U6  may  he  somewhat  lower  than  in 
19^5*  if  acreage  and  production  are -maintained.        .  ■„  I  ■  '  '_v 

Green  Peas  - ' 

.  Production1  of  green  peas  for  processing  in  I9U5,  estimated  at  1+8U,000 
tons,  is  a  record-high,  larger  than  last  year  "by  27  percent  and- larger  than 
the  10-year  (1974-1+7)  average  by  nearly  70 -percent.    Of  the  500*700  acres 
planted  this 'year,  an  estimated  ^5,090  acres  were  not  harvested  for  canning 
or  freezing.    Of  the  latter  acreage,  ahout  16,800  acres  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  harvested  as  dry  peas. 

Prices  for  the  19^5  crop  for  processing  have  "been  supported  at  the 
same  level  used  last  year,  intended  to  reflect  a  national  average  grower  - 
price  of  $87.50  a  ton.    Season  prices  received  "by  farmers  last  .year  for 
processing  peas  averaged  $87. 57  per  ton.    With  support  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  actual  season  average  this  year  will  he 
ahout  the  same  as  that .received  for  the  l^kk  crop. 

The  I9U5  pack  of  green  peas  was  of  record-large  size.    With  greatly 
reduced  military  requirements,  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  this  pack  year 
may  he  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.    During  the  war,  acre- 
age and  production  of  green  peas  for  processing  surged  far  ahead  of  the 
prewar  trend.    In  19^6,  unless  production  for  processing  is  reduced  consider- 
ahly,  prices  received  hy  growers  ..may  he  lower  than  those  of -the- past  2  or  7 
years*  though  pro  bably  higher  than  prewar.  .>.-;  ,  .• ;-  • 

I-      .       -         .  ., 

Other  Processing  Crops  ■    . •  -,r,~ ••- 

Production  for  processing  this  year  is  estimated- , to  he  at  a  record- 
high  level  for  green  lima  heans,  at  near-record  or  very  high  levels  for  "beets 
and  cahhage  for  kraut,  hut  "below  average  forpimientos.    Except  for  cabbage, 
grower  prices  received  this,  year  for  these  crops  for  processing -probahly  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  received  last  year, . and,,  in  general,  will  be 
almost  double  .'the  average  of  prices  received  in  the  previous  decade. 

Where  restrictions  Q-n  the  use  of  tin,  shortages  of  labor,  or  other  war- 
time factors  have  seriously  reduced  -production  and  pack  in  the  war  years  below 
prewar  averages,  as  in  the  case  of  sauerkraut  and  pi^jentos, .  there  probably  is 
room  for  expansion  next  year  at  favorable  prices.    Most  items,  however,  share 
the  general  prospect  for  a  moderate  downward  adjustment  in  acreage  and  pro- 
duction next  year. 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Outlook  for  Canned  Vegetables  in  l^kS-kl 

Total  supplies  of  commercially-canned  vegetables  in  the  l^kG-kj  season 
probably  will  be  somewhat  less  than  in  the  recent  war  years,  but  considerably 
higher  than  the  annual  average  for  the  prewar  (1975- "*9)  period.  Domestic 
civilian  demand  is  expected  to  provide  a  ready  market  for  1*0  to  k$  pounds  per 
capita.    The  anticipated  large  reduction  in  military  requirement's  will  be  only 
partially  offset  by  the  prospective  large  civilian  demand,  and  increased  ex=--^ 
ports  and  shipments.    Prices  are  likely  to  recede  somewhat  from  their  high 
wartime  level,  as  a  result  of  the  expected  strong  competition  from  fresh  and 
frozen  vegetables. 

Commerc  ially-c anne d  Pack  of  Vegetables 

in  191+5-^6  Indicat ed  to  be  Somewhat  I 
Larger  than  13kk-k5  Pack  1/ 

f 

The  19U5-46  pack  of  commercially-canned  vegetables  is  indicated  to  be 
about  g  percent  larger  than  the  19I+U- pack  of  6.1+  billion  pounds  (the 
equivalent  of  218  million  cases  of  2k  No.  2  cans).    As  usual,  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  new  pack  consists  of  snap  beans,  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
tomato  products. 

The  total  supply  of  commercially-canned  vegetables  in  19k5-k&  is  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  ~J.&  billion  pounds  (about  260  million 
cases  of  2k  No.  2  cans)  of  the  preceding  year.    The  reduction  in  stocks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19I+5-I+6  pack  year,  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  nearly 
offsets  the  indicated  increase  in  pack. 

All  canned  vegetables  were  removed  from  rationing  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  effective  August  15,  19^5» 

Prospective.  Civilian  Supplies  of  Commercially- 
canned  Vegetables  in  19^3~^^~QoP-siderably 
Larger  than  in  19I+U-U5 

Civilian  supplies  of  commercially-canned  vegetables  in  19^5-^6  probably 
will  exceed, by  several  pounds,  the  peak  level  of  "$8-1/2  pounds  per  capita  con- 
sumed both  in  the  I9I+I-I+2  and  the  19U2-U3  pack  seasons.    This  would  be  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  "*k  pounds  per  capita  consumed  in  the  l^kH-k^  pack 
year  and  the  prewar  average  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  V-  pounds.    This  i 
prospective  enlargement  in  civilian  supplies  is  due  to  huge  cuts  in  military 
requirements  made  since  the  abrupt  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  to  a  further 

1/  Data  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  various 
sources  and  include  asparagus,  green  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  corn,  mixed  vegetables,  peas,  pumpkin  and  squash,  spinach,  other 
leafy  greens,  hominy,  kraut  (including  bulk),  pimientos,  potatoes,  sweet- 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp,  tomato  juice  (including  vegetable  combina- 
tions), tomato  sauce,  tomato  paste,  catsup  and  chili  sauce,  and  pickles 
(including  bulk) . 
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increase  in  the  es-timated  'size  of  the  19L1.-5-.U6  packv ;  The    United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agri©ulture' released  all  items  except' canned  tomatoes  from" the  set* 
aside  requirements  of  WEO  22. 9»  effective  October  8,  19^5 •  canned  tomato 

set-aside  was  reduced  from  76  to  l6-  percent,  and,  in  addition,  the  provision 
which  required  canners  to  set  aside  for  Government  purchase  all  canned  toma- 
toes packed  in  excess  of  200  percent  of  their  "base  period  pack  was  deleted 
from  the  order. 

•-■     -  .  FROZEN  VEGETABLES 

Outlook  for  19 U6  and '  Later  "  ' 

The  civilian  supply  of  commercially— frozen  vegetables  in  19^-6.  prob- 
ably will  be  a  record,  high,'  and  a  per  capita  consumption  of  2  pounds  may  be 
reached  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  frozen  vegetable  industry. 
Prospective  increases  in'  the  next' few  years  will  depend  mainly  on  the  abil- 
ity of  frozen  vegetables  to  compete  (in  terms  of  quality  and  net  cost  per 
serving)'  with  both  the  fresh  and  canned  vegetables  in  retail  markets,  oh  the 
adequacy  of  facilities  'for  handling  and  merchandising,  and  on  the  extent  and 
efficiency  of  advert! sing:' programs.  - 

Record  19^5  Pack'  of  Frozen  Vegetables  in  Prospect  ' 

The  I9U5  pack  of  commercially-frozen  vegetables  is  expected  to  be 
about  1^- percent  larger  'than  the  previous  yearTs  pack  of  2^5  million  pounds. 

Civilian  per  capita  supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  may  approximate  the 
1«6  pounds  per  capita  in  the  I9UU  season.    The  smaller  opening  stocks  on 
January  1-,  I9U5,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  about1"  offset  the  expected  in- 
crease in  pack.    Cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen  vegetables  on  October  1,  19^5y 
were  188  million  pounds,  compared  with  178  million  pounds  a  year  earlier  and 
the  5-year  (I9U0-UU)  average  of  129  million  pounds. 

DEHYDRATED  VEGETABLES 

Outlook  for  19U6-U7  and  Later  • 

Production  of  dehydrated  vegetables  in  I9U6-UT  will  show  a  considerable 
drop  from  their  wartime  peak  of  nearly  200  million  poumds  (dehydrated  weight). 
The  extent  of  the  decrease  in  production  will  depend  mainly  on  the  cut  in 
military  and  war-service  requirements*    The  principal  civilian  requirements 
probably  will  be  for  soup  mixes  and  food  seasoning.    The  size  of  the  dehy- 
drated vegetable  production  in  the  future  years  will  depend  primarily  on  their 
quality,  convenience,  and  cost  factors    in  competition  with  the  fresh,  frozen, 
and  canned  vegetables. 

Production  of  Dehydrated  Vegetables  in 
19^5-li&  Expected  to  be  Considerably 
Less  than  the  19UU-U5  Record  2/ 

Large  cuts  in  military  requirements  sinee  V-J  Day  will  result  in  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  I9U5-U0  fiscal  year's  production,  compared  with  the 

2/  Production  estimates  of  dehydrated  vegetables  consist  of  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  onions,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  and  sweetp^tatoes. 
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I96  million  pounds  produced  in  I9I+I4— 1+5»    Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
1944-45  production  consisted  of  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoee. 

POTATOES 

Outlook  for  19 46 

In  view  of  the  relatively  high  wartime  prices  received  "by  farmers  for 
potatoes  during  this  and  the  7  preceding  seasons,  and  with  the  assurance  of 
support  prices  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity,  farmers  are  likely  to 
plant  an  acreage  to  potatoes  in  1946  near  the  levels  of  1944  and  1945,  when 
approximately  7  million  acres  were  planted.    An  average  of  7,170,000  acres  was 
planted  to  potatoes  during  the  10-year  (1974-47)  period,  "but  the  trend  over 
this  period  has  "been  downward.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  trend  toward  ex- 
pansion of  acreage  in  the  high-yielding  commercial  States,  which  is  expected  ' 
to  continue  in  1946.    Ibr  this  reason,  the  average  yield  per  harvested  acre  in 
19^6,  assuming  average  weather  and  good  production  practices,  should  he  some- 
what above  prewar  and  the  10-year  average  yield.  .  Assuming  such  a  yield  and 
average  abandonment  of  the  planted  acreage,  a  crop  in  1946  of  780  million  to 
400  million  "bushels  would  he  produced.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  he  near 
prohahle  requirements,  if  not  much  more  than  50  million  "bushels  were  produced 
in  the  early  States.    If  the  crop  were  no  larger  than  "#0.  million  "bushels,  it 
prohahly  would  sell  at  prices  averaging  slightly  ahove  a  minimum  support  level 
of  90  percent  of  parity.    However,  if  production  should  he  as  large  as  400 
million  "bushels,  "because  of  a  larger  acreage  or  higher  yields,  prices  prohahly 
would  not  he  ahove  minimum  support  levels,  and  there  might  he  a  serious  surplus 
disposri  problem. 

The  lQM-6  crop  of  early  potatoes  that  will  "be  marketed  next  winter  and 
spring  will  face  the  competition  of  1945-crop  late  potatoes.    This  will  mean 
that  prices  for  new  as  well  as  old  potatoes  will  tend. to  reflect  support 
price  levels.    If  such  early  production  in  1946,  especially  in  spring,  is  as 
large  as  in  the  past  7  years,  it  may  mean  temporary  oversupplies,  perhaps 
requiring  the  operation  of  support-price  and  surplus-disposal  programs.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recommended  a  national  goal  of  708,500  acres  for 
planting  commercial  early  potatoes  to  he  harvested  in  1946,  which  acreage  - 
with  yields  equal  to  the  average  of  recent  years  -  is  expected  to  produce 
52  million  "bushels.    This  compares  with  an -average  of  almost  60  million  hush- 
els  for  the  past  7  years.     If  the  intermediate  and  late  crops  do  not  total 
'more  than  ahout  770  million  "bushels,  market  demand  probably  will  he  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  move  this  quantity  at  prices  slightly  above  a  minimum  support 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

A  total  of  14,950  acres  of  commercial  ear^y  potatoes  will  be  planted 
in  Florida  and  Texas  for  harvest  in  the  1946  winter  season,  if  early  inten- 
tions of  growers  are  carried  out.    This  is  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the 
13,650  acres  planted  for  harvest  in  19^5,  of  which  17,200  were  actually 
harvested.    Eor  the  10-year  (1975-44)  period,  an  average  of  11,470  acres  was 
harvested  annually. 

19^5  Potato  Crop  of  475  Million  Bushels 
is  Second " Large st  on  Record 

Production  of  potatoes  in  1945  is  indicated  at  475  million  bushels, 
based  on  October  1  condition.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  15  percent  larger 
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than  the  IQkk  crop,  16  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  ^1934-43)  average 
production,  and  second  only  to  the  record-large'  crop  of  U65  -million  "bushels 
in  19^3.  '  The  large  crop  this  year  is  due  primarily  to" the  record-high  yield 
per  acre  .harvested  -  1^7  "bushels.    .This,  compares  with  170.4    "bushels  in  1944 
and  :       124  bushels,  the  10-year,  average*    The  acreage  for.  harvest  this  year, 
2,846,000  acres,  is  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  last  year.    However,  an  in- 
creased percentage  is  in  the  high-yielding  late.  States.    This  together  with 
favorable  summer  weather  accounts  -for  the  record-high  yield  and  hence  the 
large  production  ft  his  year. 

The  I9U5  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  30  late  States  is  expected  to  liotal 
338  million  bushels,  11  percent  larger  than  the  near-average  crop  in  1944. 
Production  in  the  18  surplus  late  States,  which  provide  the,. major  storage 
stocks  for  commercial  shipment t during  late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring, 
is  indicated  at  707  million:  bushels,  12  percent  larger  than  .last  year,  and 
18  percent  above  average.,  Maine  leads  in  production,  with  a  crop  of  5^  mil- 
lion bushels  or  4,2  million  .more"  than  in  19*44  "but  well  below  the  record  73 
million— bushel  crop  in  1947.    Idaho  is  second  with  47.7'miliion  bushels, 
7  million  more  than  last  year. 

The  neaf-ayerage  crop  of  33  million  "bushels  in  the  7  intermediate 
States  in  1945  was  about  46  percent  larger'  than  the  very  short  crop  last  year. 
The  64-million-"bushel  crop  in  the  12  early  States  this  year  was  11  percent 
larger  than  last  year,,  and  77  percent  larger  than  average.    Among  the  latter 
group  of  States,  California  has  greatly  increased  its  production  in  recent 
•years.,  contributing  nearly  24  million  bushels  of  the  1945  early  crop. 

Plentiful  Supplies  of  Potatqes  in  Prospect    .  ... 

Because  of  the  large  late  crop  and  huge  cuts  in  military  requirements, 
abundant  supplies  of  potatoes  will  "be  available  to  civilians  in  the  coming 
winter  and  spring.    This  is  in  contrast  to.  last;  winter  and  spring,  when 
civilian  supplies  were  short  in  many  areas  as  a  result  of  large  military 
takings  and  serious  transportation  difficulties.   .For  the  year  ending  June  70, 
19^6,  supplies  available  to  civilians  will  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
126  pounds  per  capita  consumed  in  the  preceding  year.     In  fact,  present  and 
prospective  supplies  for  this  season  are  moderately  larger  than  civilians 
are  likely  to  demand  at  prevailing  prices. 

Imports  from  Canada,  consisting  mainly  of  seed  stock,  may  not  exceed 
2  million  bushels  during  the  year  ending  June  70,  1946,  in  contrast  to  about 
9  million  bushelsjof  predominantly  table  stock  imported  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  Canadian  crop  of  nearly  59  million  bushels  is  about  24  million 
smaller  than  last  year.     It  is  at  least  10  million  "bushels  short  of  satisfy- 
ing'normal  requirements,  thus  leaving  few  potatoes  for  export  to  the  United 
States.'   Furthermore,  with  larger  production  and  lower  prices  in  the  United 
States:  this  year  than  last,  there  will  be  less  incentive  to  import  table 
stock'  potatoes  from  Canada.     It  may  even  become  feasible  to  export  potatoes 
from  .the.  United  States  to  Canada  this  season,  in  order  to,  supply  that  country 
with  minimum  requirements. 
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Shipments  Heavy — Prices  at  Support  Levels 

——.Ceilings  Suspended  '  .•."*.' 

Commercial  shipments  of  potatoes  "by  rail  and  "boat  increased  from  a 
level  of  about  U,000  cars  a  week  in  mid-August  to  a;  level  of  more  than 
6,0QO  cars  in  mid-October,  as  digging  of  the  late  crop  became  well  advanced. 
Weekly  carlot  shipment s'  in ■  "October  .have,  been  rxmning  considerably  higher  than 
a  year  earlier,  and  total"-shipnents4  including  Government  purchases,  of 
137f337  cars  this  season  through  October  20  are  about  10  percent  larger  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  season* 

As  markets"  became  well  supplied  with, potatoes  in  midsummer,  prices 
declined  from  ceiling- 'to  support  levels,-  National  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  dropped  fron  a  season  high  of  $1.8-3  a  bushel  in  July  to  $1.26  in  Octo- 
ber.     At  mid- October,  price's,  at  country  shipping  points  and  terminal  whole- 
sale markets  generally  were 'at  support  levels.     Tor  the  week  ended  October  20, 
19^5»  .  the  f  .o.b.'  price  of  U.S.  Uo.  1,  Size  A  potatoes  at  Presqae  Isle,  Maine, 
'averaged  $2.00  per  100 'pounds,  or  23  cents  lower  than 'a  year  earlier.  At 
Rochester,  ITew  York,  and  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  comparable  prices 
were  39  and  17  cents  lower,  respectively,  than  a  year  earlier,  but  at  Idaho 
31  alls,.  Idaho,  ^  cents  higher,  a  contrary,  relationship.    Prices  for  the  remain- 
der  of  the  19^-5-^6  season  are  expected- to .  reflect  support-price  levels,  rising, 
however,  with  seasonal- advances  in  support,  prices.     Such  prices-  still'  would  be 
.about  twice  those  of'  most:  prewar  years  (-1935-  39") •    ■^le  Reason  average  price 
received  "by  farmers' for- "the  lykk;  ibrop  V%^t-^Xf^9.  .a  bushel. 

With  -orices  for  -ootat'oes  "ddvm  f rem- cei-lings  to.  . points  at  or  near 
support  levels  -:.<i  not  lively  to  rise  much  above  them,  ceiling  prices  were  sus- 
pended, first  for  the  period, '  September  l^October  ^25  ( S.O. _  132,  Amdt.  1).  and 
•then  for.  the.  additional  period  ending  December  5,  ^19^5-  "•(S.O.  132,  Amdt.  6), 

Extensive  .Operation  of  Price-  .""'•,   -  .  . 

.  Support.  Program  This  Season   it        -  -     _•■  „  ■ 

The  Government  price-support  -program  far.. potatoes'  'Was  brought  into 
-extensive  operation  in  August,  when  prices  dropped  from  ceiling  to  support 
■levels "under  the  pressure  of  heavy  market  supplies  of  intermediate  and  late- 
crop  potatoes.    By  mid-October  more  than-  5  million  bushels  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Government,  with  especially  heavy  purchases  of  Hew  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  1-Tew  York,  potatoes.     Such  potatoes  are  not  suitable  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  storage  and',  partly  for  this  reason,  almost  Immediate  disposition  was 
made  of  the  greater  part  of  the  purchases.'    They  were  diverted  for  stock  feed, 
starch  manufacture,  industrial  alcohol  manufacture,  canning,  and  relief  dis- 
tribution. .... 

Under  the  loan  feature  of  the  prices  support  program,  which  became 
operative  September  15,  loans  on  nearly  one-half  million  bushels  of  potatoes 
had  been  completed  by  mid-October.    Moreover,  numerous  applications  for  loans 
were  being  received  daily,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  crop  in  the  surplus  late  States  will  be  placed  under  loan,  once  harvesting 
is  finished.    Except  for  the  completion  of  purchase  operations  in  New  Jersey, 
the  loan  is  expected  to  constitute  the  only  method  of  price  support  for  the 
rest  of  this  season. 
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-       .  t  i  SvESTPOTATOES 

Outlook  for  I.9U6 

Prices  to  growers  for  the  19*4-6  crop' of . cured  sweetpotatoes.  are  to  "be 
supported  "by  the  Government  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity,  under  pre- 
sent,, legislation,  the  sane  as  for  white  potatoes.     In  view  of  this  assurance, 
the  relatively  high  prices  received  for  the  19^5  and"  two  preceding  crops,  and 
probable  improved  labor  supplies  at  planting  tine,  farmers  may'  increase 
, slightly  their  19^6  acreage  over    that  of  19^5 •     With  average  growing  condi- 
tions, a  crop  of  approximately  ~J0  million  "bushels  nay  be  produced,    A  crop  of 
this  size  would  "be  sufficient  for  anticipated  requirements,  and'  probably  would 
bring  prices  to  growers.,  at  or  slightly  above  a  minimum  support  level  of  30  per- 
cent of  parity.     Ninety  percent  of  the  parity  price  to  farmers  for  sweetpo tap- 
toes  on -October  15,  19 ^5 1  W&S  about  '$1*39  &  bushel, .  national  average  basis,  3/ 

Sixty-nine- Million- Bushel  Crop  of 
Sweetpotatoes  Indicated  for  19^5  ■ 

The  19^+5  crop  of  sweetpotatoes  is  indicated  at  69  million  bushels  on 
the  basis  of  October  1  condition,    This  is  about  h  percent  snaller  than  in 
19'-!-1-!-  but  3  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  ( 193^^3)  averaSe»    Although  the 
acreage  for  harvest  this  year,  712,000  acres,  is  3  percent  smaller  than  last 
year,  the  yield  of  97  bushels  per  acre  is  H:  percent  larger.    Prospective  ci*»  .• 
vilian  per  capita  supplies  for  the  19^5-H6  season  are  about  as  large  as  the 
21  pounds  in  19^~^5«     ^b-e  prewar  (1935-39)  average  was  23.3  pounds. 

Prices  Generally  Lower  with  Increased 

Shipments  at  Karves t  Tine — Stronger  Market 
Expected  Later  for  Storage  Stocks 

Movement  of  sweetpotatoes  by  rail  and  boat  this  season  through  Octo- 
ber 20  totaled  U,515  cars,  21  percent  more  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.-  Shipments,  which  increased  sharply  in  late  September  as  digging 
became. .active,  continue  large  in  October, 

.Prices-  at  country  shipping  points  and  terminal  wholesale  markets  were 
generally  at.  ceilings  until  the  markets  became  well  supplied  in  early  October, 
At  mid-October,  f.o.b.  prices  at  Hew' Orleans  continued  at  ceilings,  with  much 
of  the  crop-  in  that. area  going  into  storage.    At  points  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia,  where  storage  facilities  ar;;  limited,  prices  dropped  from  ceil- 
ing to  support  levels.     Terminal  wholesale  market  prices  in  October  declined 
in  Hew  York  City  but  advanced  in  Chicago,    Later  in  the  season,  when  supplies 
are  drawn  fron  storage,  the  narket  is  expected  to  strengthen,  with  prices 
generally  at  or ■ near  ceilings,  , 

Virginia'  Sweetpotatoes  Purchased  by 

Government  Under'  Price- S-qppo rt  Program  ' 

In-order  to--  hold  prices  for  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  sweetpotatoes 
up  to  support  levels,  to  which  they  had  fallen  in  early  October  under  the 

3/  Of  course,  the  legislative  minimum  price  varies  in  accordance  with  changes 
in  the  index  of  parity,  which  may  decline  slightly  in  19^6". 
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pressure  of  heavy  narket  supplies,  the  Government  purchased  36  cars  of  uncured 
sweotpo.t&tocs  during  the  2  weeks  ended  October  20,    These  purchases  were  uti- 
lise* in  school  lunch  programs  and  for  relief  purposes. 

Beginning  November  15,  loans  on  cured  sweetpotatoes  are  to  "be  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  price  support.    Loans  will  "be  available  through  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  on  cured  sweetpotatoes  packed  in  standard  crates, 
"baskets  or  hampers.     The  loan  mtes  per  "bushel  follow:    For  U.S.  No.  1  grade, 
from  Nov.  15  through  Dec.  31,  19I+5, '  $1.50;  for  January  I9I+6,  $1.65;  and  for 
February,  $1.75«     Bates  for  U.s.  No.  2  grade  containing  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent U.S.  No.  1  quality  will  be  15  cents  a  bushel  less  than  for  the  U.S,  Nqv 
1  graclfc.    Producers,  cooperative  associations,  and  dealers  who  pay  farmers 
not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  support  prices  are  eligible  for  loans. 
Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  and  are  payable  on 
demand  but  not  la/ter  than  April  15,  19^6*     They  nay  be  satisfied  by  repayment 
or  by  delivery  of  the  sweetpotatoes. 


BET  EDIBLE  BEAMS 

Outlook  for  19 kG 

Prices  to  growers  for  the  crop  of  dry  edible  beans  may  average 

somewhat  higher  than  support-price  levels  if  substantial  quantities  are 
shipped  for  relief.    Present  legislation  requires  that  prices  for  the  most 
important  varieties  of  dry  edible  beans,  which  have  been  designated  "Steagall" 
commodities,  be  supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
two  calendar  years  following  announcement  of  the  end  of  hostilities.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  pa.rity  price  to  farmers  for  dry  edible  beans,  on  a  national 
average  basis,  was  about  $5*31  I3"  100  pounds  (cleaned  weight)  on  October  15, 

Until  this  year,  average  annual  production  of  dry  edible  beans  during 
the  war  has  exceeded  probable  peacetime  domestic  needs  a.s  much  as  15  to  20  per- 
cent.   Bones  tic  demand  during  the  19^-6-^7  season  probably  will  call  for  quan- 
tities about  the  same  as  were  available  on  the  average  in  the  5~*year  period, 
1S35"*39»    Assuming  approximately  prewar  levels  of  imports,  exports,  and  ending 
stocks  position,  this  would  require  production  in  19^-6  of  a  crop  slightly  lare- 
pr    than  the  below-average  lU,  850,000  bags  (lOO  pounds  each,  uncleaned)  in- 
dicated for  this  year's  crop.     Total  requirements  nay  vary  from- -this  quantity, 
depending  upon  additional  factors  such  as  governmental  policies  and  foreign 
relief  needs  in  fiscal  y^r  ISkG-hf . 

.Our rent  Season 

The  supply  of  beans  available  to  civilians  in  the  I9U5  crop  year  ending 
next  August  31  apparently  will  not  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  demand  at  present 
prices,  hecause  of  the  still-cons  idera.ble  military  and  other  non-civilian 
needs  which  rust  be  met  out  of  this  yearns  below-average  crop.  All  set-a.sidee 
of  dry  beans  for  military  and  other  Government  purchases  were  suspended  indef- 
initely, effective  October  1.  Dealers  will  be  required,  however,  to  hold  for 
delivery  to  Government  agencies  and  authorized  purchasers  the  quantities  set 


2/  See  'bottom  of  page  17* 
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aside  thrqugh  September  3^*  and  to  continue  to  make  monthly  reports  under  the 
provisions'  of  War  Pood  Order  No.  *+5"*l*    Military  and  other  Government  pur- 
chases of  dry  "beans  hereafter  will  "be  made  in  the  open  market. 

Under  the  current  priced-support  program,  prices  to  growers  for  the  19^5 
crop  are  expected  to  average  slightly  above  parity  and  substantially  above 
prewar.     The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  dry.  edible  beans  on  October 
15 j  19^5»wa§  $6.Ul  per  100  pounds,  which  is  9  percent  above  the  present  parity 
level -and  32  pr cent  above  the  5"-year  (l935""39)  average  price.    During  the  war, 
prices  to  .farmers  have  been  supported  at  or  above  full  parity  in  order  to 
encourage  maximum  production. to  meet  wartime  needs*    The  support  prices  have 
been  roughly  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  actual  prewar  prices. 

Production  attained  under  these  programs  has  permitted  extensive 
shipments  under  lend— lease  and  for  relief  feeding  purposes,  as  well  as  sup— 
•plying  the  needs  of  our  own  civilians  and  military  forces, 

'On  -September  1,  farm  stocks  of  dry  beans  were  negligible  and  stocks  in 
commercial  .storage  places  in  or  near  important  producing  areas  were  only 
537,000  bags  (100  pounds  -each,  cleaned  basis),     -compared  with  1,893,000  bags 
a  year  earlier,  '[ 

The  1,318,000  acres  of  dry  edible  beans  harvested  this  year  was  vir- 
tually the  same  as  the  lQ-year  (l93^""^3)  average,  though  considerably  below 
last  year's  2, 057>000  acres.     The  average  yield  per  acre  in  19^5*  indicated  at 
817  pounds,  (uncleaned),  is  considerably  below  the  10-year  average  of  872 
pounds,  but  somewhat  above  that  of  last  year.     The  dry  bean  crop  is  indicated 
at  lU, 850,000  bags  (lOO  pounds  each,  uncleaned),  far  below  the  16,128,000  bags 
of  the  19*+^-  crop,  but  within  7  percent  of  the  10-year"  average  production* 
The  19^5  crop  is  the  smallest  'crop  produced  since  193&* 

Production  by  principal  varieties  this  year  is  indicated  to  be:  Pea 
and  medium  white  beans  3, 913,000  .bags,  Gr.e.at  ..Northern  2,7^3*000  bags,  pinto 
2-,J4-97,000  bags,  baby  lima  1,365,600  bags,  and  standard  lima  1,038,000  bags* 
These  varieties  combined  account  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
production  of  dry  beans.    Production  this,  year  is  larger  than  last  year  and 
larger  than  average  for  Great  Northern  beans,  grown  mostly  in  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Nebraska, and  Montana,  and  for  baby  lima  beans,  grown  mostly  in  California. 
Production  of  other  principal  varieties  has  declined  relative  to  last  year  and 
the  10-year  average, 

DRY  PI  ELD  PSAS 

Outlook  for  19 U6 

Supplies  of  dry  field  peas  for  the  19^-5-^6  crop  year  are  expected  to  be 
ample  for  all  domestic  civilian  and  military  needs,  and  still  leave  very  sub- 
stantial quantities  available  for  commercial  export  and  relief  shipments, 
With  assurance  of  price  support  at' 90  percent  of  parity,  which  will  be  sub- 
stantially above  perwar  prices,  growers  may  be  inclined  to  produce  a  larger 
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crop  in  than  the  domestic  market  would  use  at  prices  reflecting  the  sup- 

port levels.    .The  'department  of  Agriculture_has<  suggested  that  farmers  plant 
about  hOO, 000.  acres  of  dry  smooth'  pe'as;    In  addition,  about  90,000  acres  of 
dry  wrinkled  peas  will  be  required'  to  provide  seed  for;19Uj  plantings  of 
processing  and  garden  peas.     The  combined  acreage,  which  is  8  to  10  percent 
smaller  .than  that  planted  in  19^5»  would  produce,  with  normal  abandonment  and 
average  yields,  about  H-l/ 2  million  bags  of  dry  smooth  peas  and    1  million 
"bags  of  wrinkled  peas.  -  > 

Prices  for  the  19^-6  crop"  of  dry  smooth  peasv  only,  will  "be  supported  at 
.  90. percent  of  the  comparable  (substituto  parity)  price  as  of  July  1,  19^6« 
If  the  parity .index  is 'approximately  the  same  on  that  date  as  it  was. on 
October  15,  19^5»  an  average  price  to  growers  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  com- 
parable price  would  be  about  $3.29  per  100  pounds4  based  on  local  market  prices 
received  by  farmers,  j/ 

Our rent  Season  "  ' 

She  19>+5  crop  of  dry  field  peas  is  indicated*  to  be  5,79300°  bags  ,(l00 
pounds  each, .unci eaned) ,  35  percent  smaller  than  the  I9UU  crop  but  4b  percent 
larger  than  the  10-year  average.    Extensive  plantings  were  encour- 

aged during  the  war  by  support  of  prices  at  parity  levels  or  above,  two  or 
_  three  times  .actual  prewar  prices.    Average  annual  production  of  dry  peas 

attained  under  the  price- support  programs  has"  been  more  than  100  percent  above 
probable  postwar  peacetime  domestic  'heeds,  but  ha.s  made  possible  large  ship- 
ments under  lend-lease  ^.nd  for  relief  feeding  purposes  in  addition  to  supply- 
ing -the  needs  of  our  own  civilians  and  military  forces.    Although  shipments 
under  lend-lease  have  been  terminated,  relief  needs  will  continue  large  for 
^anp ther  year,  ■• 

Of  this  year's  crop  of  dry  field  peas,  the  major  portion  was  again 
made  up  of  Alaska  and  other  snooth  green  kinds,  indicated  at  3»9^1|000  bags. 
Production  of  these  varieties  was  7*722,000  bags  in  19^3*  the  record-high 
„    year,  and  b,c2U,000  bags  in  I9UH.    *  '  : 

Prices  for  dry  field  peas  currently  continue  to  reflect  the  support 
level.    On  October  15, .  19.^5',  the  estimated  average  price  received  by  growers 
was"  ?U.07  per.  100  pounds,  which  is  11  percent  above  the  comparable  (substitute 
parity)  price  -and  191  percent  above  the  2-year  (193&-39)  average  price. 

Stocks  of  old-crop  dry  peas  in  9  principal  producing  State's  on  Septem- 
ber 1  this  year  were  13,000  bags  (unci eaned)  on  farms,  1,000  bags  less  than 
a  year  earlier,  and  635,000  bag's  ( cleaned  basis)  in  commercial  storage  places 
(including  those  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture),  a  little  less  than 
half  the  1,U66,000  bags  in  such  storage  places  a  year  earlier.  .  Three- fourths 
-  of  the  .  dry.  peas  ..reported  in  commercial  storage  September  1  this  year  were  in 
Washington  and.  Idaho.    I-fost  of  those  in  Washington  Were  of  the  Alaska  type, 
.cr.l  four-fifths  of  these  in  Idaho  were  wrinkled  and  miscellaneous  kinds, 

]/  See  bet  to.  of  ->>3.ge  17. 
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SUPPLY  AHD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEY  FIELD  PH\S,  1935-1+5 

During  the- prewar  period,  1935-> 39»  •  production  of  dry  field  peas  in  the 
United  States  was  largely*  f*o,r*  dbmestifc  use*'  Hearly  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
production  was  used  for  seed  to  plant  the  acreages  of  the  dry  pea  crop,  the 
commercial  crops  ,.Qf  green  peas  for  fresh  market  shipment  and  for  processing, 
and  the  fresh  peas-  grown  in  urban,  farm,  and  market  gardens.    Domestic  food 
uses  took  about  a' fourth' .of.  the  crop.    Usually  less  than  10. percent  of  the 
crop  was  exported,  the  average  for  the  period  being  about  3,5  percent,  Year— 
end  stocks  in  most  years  comprised  a  large  percentage  of  total  supplies. 
Production  ranged  from  a  high. of  nearly  3  million  bags  ( 100  pounds  each, 
cleaned)  in  1935        less  than  1.5  million  bags  in  193^»  and  averaged  about  2,3 
million  bags.     Imports  were  relatively  small  (table  1  on  page  22). 

Through  Government  price-support  programs,  production  was  greatly  e3e» 
panded  during  the  war  to  meet  increased  food  needs  for  lend-lease,  military, 
and  related  purposes.    Dry  peas  not  only  are  an  important  source  of  protein 
but  also  ship  and  store  weil.     Production* reached  a  peak  of  virtually  10  mil- 
lion 'bags  in  19^3»  nore  than  four  times  the  prewar  average..     Imports  contin- 
ued small.    Year-end  commercial  stocks  were  reduced  to  low  levels-  in  most 
years, •  although  Government  stocks  became  very  large.  \ 

Military . takings  (including  use  by  the  military  for  relief  feeding) 
reached  a  high  of  \l-.5  million  bags  in  19^-^— ^5*  and  shipments  under  lenc^* 
lease  reached  a  high  level  of  nearly  2.S  million  bags  in  the  same  season, 
i-iore  .than  3  million  bags  are -expected  to  be  available  for  shipment  for  re- 
lief feeding  in  l^k^-ko. 

Part  of  the  increased  wartime  production  was  consumed  by  domestic 
civilians.     Estimated  civilian  per  capita  consumption  increased  from  on  an- 
nual average  of  about  one-half  pound  in  the  prewar  period  to  about  a 'pound 
during  the  war.     With  the  return  to  peacetime  conditions,  production  is  ex- 
pected to  decline,  but  civilian' per"capita  consumption  may  remain  some1. /hat 
above  prewar  levels. 

'  •  '  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Stocks  of  Hi  out  of  50  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  held  on  June  30  by 
dealers  and  the  Government  were  larger  this  year  than  last,  with  largest 
increases  for  hybrid  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  rutabaga,  garden  beet,  open- 
pollinated  sweet  corn,  leaf  lettuce,  cauliflower,  turnip,  carrot,  and  onion. 
The  important  kinds  with-  relatively  smallest  stocks  compared  with  a  year 
earlier  were  smooth  peas,  .wrinkled  peas,  and  dwarf  lima  beans.     Stocks  in 
general  were  far  above  the  5-yea.r  (1939*^3)  average.     However,  the  actual 
total  stocks  of  50  kinds '.of  seeds  on  June  30  this  year  jwere  only  13O  million 
pounds,  or  20  million  less  than  stocks  of  a  year  earlier*  -due -to  the  greatly 
reduced  holdings  of  smooth  peas  and  wrinkled  peas, 

Commercial  production  of  18  out  of-  22  important  kinds  of  vegetable 
seeds  is  indicated  to  be  smaller  this' year  than  last.    ,  Crops  of  only  4  kinds 
—  mangelwurzel,  cucumber,  onion,  and  radish  —  are_  reported  to  be  larger 
than  those  of  1944.    "Product ion-" reported  to  date  (22*  "kinds  of  seeds)  is  about 
I62  million  pounds,  compared  With  193-  million  pounds  last  year.  Production  •£ 
26 1  additional  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  is  to  be  reported  later  in  the  year. 
It*  general,  -supplies  of  vegetable  seeds  for  194-6  appear  to  be  ample,  particu- 
larly.if  fewer  gardens  are  planted  and  commercial,  processing  is  decreased. 
Foreign  demand  for  these  seeds  also  has  been  smaller  than  was  anticipated. 
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Table  2.-  Truck  ctotds  for  fresh  market  shipment:     Reported  commercial  acreage, 
yield  per  acre,  and  production,  average  193^-^3 »  annual 
and  indicated  19^5 


Harve  s  t  e  d  aore  age  : 

Yield 

per  r 

„cre  : 

Production 

wJL  U~U    cLIlU.  - 

seasonal  group' 
• 

Avar-: 

Aver-: 

Average ; 
193^3: 

Rrelim- ] 

;ina,ry  \ 
-1945  i 

Unit  : 

ago  :' 
1934-: 
^3  : 

:1944*; 

Indi- | 
catedj 

i  Qlip;  ' 
y  -?.  : 

age  ; 
1934- : 
43  : 

. Indi- 
1944  Icated 
:i945 

- '-Acres 

Acres 

Acres  < 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Beans,  lima: 

"9,320 
800 

3,590 
840 

8, 620  J 
7  50: 

Bu.  : 

74 
46 

67 

^5 

82 

697' 
36 

:  572 
32 

708 

...  ^5 

11  < 

60 

Beans,  snaoi 

33,620 
,  22,290 

46,350 

21,950 

43,910: 
17,500: 

n  . 

109 

90 

107 

93 

110 

3,732 
2,005 

"  ^,9^9 
2,051 

4,814 
1,725 

Sarly.  fall . . . 

t»  j 

99, 

Late  fall  . . i 

18,560 

16,000 

23,600: 

11 

110 

92 

97 

-2,050 

•  i;m 

2,504 

Beets: 

Summer 

2,630 

3,050 

.2,800: 

rr  . 

310 

264 

315 

813 

804 

882 

Cabbage  1/ :  : 

35,810 

31,950 

31,290; 

Ton  .: 

6.9 

6.1 

7.9 

246.0 

196.2 

250.7 

Sarly  fall 

Domestic'  « . 

i  30,970 

36,050 

32,256, 

it 

8.6 

6.6 

10.8 

266.3' 

•237.1 

413.1 

Dani  sh  *. . .  • 

33.320 

45,830 

%,050 

It  "j 

8.8 

7.1 

10.5 

292.6 

'  326.3 

514.5 

T,ate    "P p1  ' 

^,250 

6,090 

"6,170 

II  . 

6.4 

5.2 

27  .Jo 

.35.2 

TOTAL  2.1  \ 

For  kraut . . 

I  19,650 

16,620 

19,300. 

''it 

•  8.4 

7.0 

11.0 

162.1 

'  -117.1 

210.7 

For'  market . 

,162,240 

217,830 

201,970 

.    tt  .    :  . 

6.7 

6.3 



1084.3^1381.8- 

^ — • 

\J  CLli.  u  c  1.  J.  V          «  * 

io4 

83,lUo 

77,^0 

92,520, 

Crate 

117 

112 

8,608 

q.02S  10.  "585 

Carrots: 

5,670 

-  18,400 

6,750 

29,280 

• 

o,700i 
32,140 

Bu.  ' 

354 

i  -  396 

322 
396 

353 

421 

2,001  2,176 
7,304  11,587 

2,364 
13,519 

11  : 

Cauliflower: 

Sumner :  

i  6,730 

7,950 

8,650 

.Crate 

,  263 

289 

294 

1,792 

2,298 

2,544 

P  5,680 

5,4io 

7,500 

it 

,  282 

217 

316 

♦1,608 

1,173. 

2,370 

Celery: 

Summer   

:  5,^30 

5,250 

5,300 

n 

.  409 

434 

.  400 

2,223 

2,276 

2,119 

3arly  fall.. 

,  12,680 

12,190 

13,060 

11 

:  35*+ 

^35 

'  353 

•4,493 

5,306 

4,605 

Late  fall  . . 

10,520 

10,500 

12,000 

tt 

.  289 

315 

296 

3,042 

3,305 

3,553 

Corn,  sweet: 

Sumner 

(3  States).., 

:  US, 680 

54,000 

54,000 

7,  p  7* ' 

: 5,010  4,489  5,304 

243955 

242400  286400 

Cucumbers: 

15,550 

l6,4co 

Bu. 

:  130 

139 

'  13^ 

1,967 

2,153 

2,199 

3arly  fall.., 

i  1,630 

2,4oo 

2,100 

.  II 

:  67 

57 

77 

108 

•  136 

162 

Late. fall... 

:  1,820 

1,200 

2,800 

II 

:  33 

70 

•85 

>51 

84 

238 

Sggplant : 

408 

'  1,840 
:  l,44o 

2,150 
1,500 

2,150 
2,000 

.  It 

5  229 
:  145 

207 
118 

190 
148 

420 

•444 

:  ■ 

206 

177 

297 

Honey  Dews: 

'  7,190 

9.950 

14,280 

;  Crate 

:  247 

275 

267 

1,7^4 

2,733 

3,808 

Lettuce : 

Summer  • .  • .  • 

:  29,760 

30,700 

29 , 600 

:  n 

:  163 

200 

206 

4,742 

6.143 

6,095 

!  33,530 

40,200 

41,650 

.  it 

:  146 

154 

158 

4,875 

6.192 

6,537 

—  Continued 
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Table  2.-  Truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment:    Reported  commercial  acreage, 
yield  per  acre,  and  production,  average  1934_^3>  annual  19^4, 
and  indicated  1945  (Continued) 


:  Harv 

3sted  acreage 

:  Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

Crop  and 
seasonal  group 

'  • 

•Aver- : 

;  Aver-: 

: Ave rage : 
' 1934-43 • 
*  ■ 

1944 

.Prolim- 
.  inary 
:  19^5 

:  unit 

:  age  : 

1  T  (17)1  • 

.    hi  . 

:    43  : 

1944 

indi- 
cated 

age  : 

!  1HJH-! 

i     43  : 

1944  ; 

Indi- 
cated 
1945 

:  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Onions:  ; 

65,110 

84,740 

70,770; 

sk.^/i 

402 

448 

1+11 

26,185 

37.968 

29,101 

Peas,  green:  : 

Summer  : 

20,190 

22,680 

l9.^3oi 

3u.  ! 

100 

86 

100 

2,026 

1.949 

1,942 

3arly  fall. .  : 

9,930 

5.700 

5,250: 

"  : 

114 

100 

130 

1.137 

570 

682 

Peppers,  green: 

12,560 
3,880 

15.300 
3,350 

15,650: 
5,000: 

tr  . 

228 

180 

213 

192 

2,858 
645 

2,76l 
562 

3,336 
960 

n  < 

166 

168 

Spinach:  i 

4,600 

6,270 

5,420° 
5,050 

5,42oi 

6,800! 

n  . 

!  363 
270 

232 
211 

311 

280 

1,651 
1,670 

1.255 
1.067 

1,684 
1,902 

3arly  fall.  • : 

it  ,  . 

Tomatoes:  ! 

Summer 

S3. 710 

89.Q70 

39, 3^ 

it 

!  151 

151 

ihs 

12,665 

13,490 

13,260 

jJarly  fall..! 

14,030 

16,300 

18,800. 

ji 

156 

.  7* 

I83 

176 

2,209 

2,976 

3,305 

Late  fall...: 

10,230 

9.100 

15,200: 

11 

85 

749 

777 

Watermelons:  : 

218,010  188,380  217,680 

Melon, 

251 

306 

274 

54,647 

57,557 

59,696 

Total  for  which  1945  acreage  and 
-oroduction  have  "been  estimated: 


Additional  fall 

acreage  |/:  14,480    15,190  21,370 

1945  fall  acreage  not  yet 

reported    :     7,l60  5,^60   


Ton  : 

3.9 

4.8 

947 

1,500 

it  . 

2.6 

2.7 

2.9 

1,527 

1.739 

11  . 

4.1 

4.6 

4.3 

2,840  ' 

3.247 

...:225,  820  253,750  278,250: 

it  • 

6.4 

6.3 

7.2 

•1,356 

1.537 

1,400 
1,840 

3,195 
2,012 


TJ    Includes  cabbage  for  sauerkraut. 

2/    Includes  winter  and  spring  crops,  which  preceded  the  summer  and  fall'  cabbage 

snown  above. 

3/    Sacks  of  50  pounds. 

%j    Reported  acreage  for  which  the  estimates-  of  1945  production  have  not  yet 
been  made. 
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Table  3« -Truck  crops,  potatoes,,  and  sweetpotatbes 

Carl  of '(rail  and  "boat)  shipments  from  originating  points--' 

in  the-Un-ited-States,  ■indieat-ed'periods  in  19I+I+  and  l'9^5T3j£ 


Commo'dity 


•  July 

•  Cars 


Month 


Beans,  snap  •&  lima: 

S 3 &t) S    ••*••»*  •  •  *  •  • 

Broecoli 

Cats  cage  "J 

Cantaloups  .•  "I 

Carrots  ......... 

Casa"ba  melons  ....I 

Cauliflower  ......: 

Celery  •.  I 

Corn,  green.-......': 

'-'ucum'bers  . ..: 

Eggplant 

Greens,  except  I 
spinach  ...».....: 

Honey  Balls".?".  .  ...J? 

Honey  Dews  -:  • .  i 

Lettuce  and  ronaine : 

Mixed  melons ••••••• 

Mixed  vegetables  . : 

Onions   

Peas,  green      . . . i : 

Peppers,  green 

Persian  melons 

Spinach  . . «  • 

Tomatoes  . . . .-  i 

A\£rnips  and  J 
rutabagas   

Watermelons  ... . . . . » 

iotal  of  above  . : 

Potatoes:  : 

Early  : 

Intermediate  ....: 
Late-,  surplus  . . . : 

Late,  other  : 

Total  potatoes  .: 

Sweetpotatoes 

G-rand  t  ot  al  . : 


255 

k: 
ii+ 
269 

5,637 
1,362 

28 
67 

■  kko 

21S 

•  266 

9 

•'•  3 

-  16a 
.1,90!+' 
5,k28 

•  220 
•1,858 

•  l,3ll+ 

-  688 

•  139 

5 

150- 
♦1,951 


•>  21+ 
15.703 
38.616 


.  237. 
5U,Uo6 


ug, 


 i  Week 

Sept. :  ended 
:0ct.  21 


3 

■  10- 
i-6Us 

3i953*' 
•123- 

2^657' 
2,17s 

•703 
•  19 
*•  33 
•    109  ' 
1V597' 


39 
~k 
1,096 
k,987 
237 
2,596 

5,163 
202 
IS 

139 
56 
3,769 


.  '26 
-IoJ5j+_ 

28,196  26,766 


5S 


5  MO  -     I69  •  28 

5,lk6  l+,l+22'  "  2,026 

k,75k  ■13,773  '2U,205' 

•  233  921  5kl 


19.285 

Q 


?iS_ 


26,800 
.1,  303 


126 
2,185 
^,637 

196 
1,988 

978 

*  396 
"  198 

5 

*  202 
3,039 

■  32 
12.982 


7 

h 

1.76U 
5,lU6 

27J+' 

2,703 
1,978 

835 
'25 
86 

iug 

1,189 

"30 
UjO'OS 


.  10" 

' .3  - 

i+,6o*s 

'367/.. 

'2, 21+5, 

' "  295 
37 
191 
"  .86 
3,957 

56 
593 


5,31+6  1+91 

k,k32  ;\ 339 

9,3Us  l6,20U 

382  1,131+' 


19.508 


kg  .1+79   5^,869'  12,705 


.Sll 


21,218 
32L 


5  7',  602  l+7,6os 


;  82 

3,221 

21,593^ 
'  737 
2S633. 
1.329 
52,863 


oars 

oars 

Oars 

'  kars 

oars 

oar  s  . 

udrs 

ill 

TIC 

115 

2I1 

OH- 

le:U 

°5 

~£? 

Oe: 

•  ie+ 

150 

U2'. 

22 

129 

..  .151 

.  36 

•  %• 

?8. 

'  9  10' 

J  13 

. 

13 

■  663 

2,06-7 

761- 

•  539 

:■  989* 

1,.702-  < 

73k 

3*996 

1,1+50 

2^ 

.  6,^89 

:  3,331 , 

'  1-,  SU2" 

12 

r.iob- 

1,629 

UU8 

:  1,58U 

;  1,221 

.1.579  ' 

532 

U7 

i 

f  '6 

*  2V 

"-.  35  ' 

i¥ 

■ 

;  790 

133 

r-  86 

;  -'U26 

•  562 

92 

661 

1,201 

320 

'  573 

828 

1.13^ 

•1108 

61- 

153 

19 

:  260 

30 : 

,  '66. 

...  16 

ioi+- 

318 

37 

;  527 

;  '  156' 

■  .  2U0 

'  "  3s 

:     *  18 

- 

,      .  2 

I9I+5  (preliminary). 


Month 


July 


Aug. 


Week 
"ended 
:0ct.  20 


"120 

1,1+00 

22 
678 

-'959 
8 

.  1+6 
S 

.  =12 
871 

32 

,  .1 


37.201   25.k5'k    25.901    '  6,158. 


5 

293 
6,670 
 25 

1+1 8 


13,5o9 


l/  Includes  G-overnment  purchases.  "Does  nbt  include  shipments  "by  motor  trucks, 
which  shipments  are  of  large  proportions.'  [ 

Coiiroiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


XTOBER-1945  -  26  - 

Table  4.-  Truck  crc-os:    Unweighted  average 
wholesale  price  at  TTew  York  and  Chicago  for  stock  of 
generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  #0.  l  when    quoted),  indicated  periods 
 ;  ,  L.  19^  and  iqU5 


Market 
and  commodity 


fiew  York: 
Beans,  lima,  east  em 
Beans ,  qnan,  greer^eistOTi 
Beets, hunched,  eastern 

"  toTsped  " 
Broccoli,  western 
Cabbage,  domest  ic/2a*e»a 

"         Danish,  tf.Y. 
Cantaloups,  Calif. 
Carrots,  bend, western 

topped,  eastern 
Caulif lower,  western 

v  JT.Y. 
Celery,  G.  ^eart,  1T.Y. 
ti  »     *  « 

Corn,  sweet,  yellow 
Cucumbers,  eastern 
•  •    lia.  i 

Eggplant,  eastern 
"       .  Florida 
Sscarole,  eastern 
Honey  Dew  melons 
■^aie,  eastern 
Bettuce, Iceberg, western 
"      '  U.Y. 

jfOnions: 
Sweet  Spanish,  west  ern2/ 
JLellow,  eastern 
Peas,  green, western 
Peppers,  green',  N.J.  ' 

"  "  N.Y, 

sPinach,  Savoy  type, 
eastern  •  '■ 

Squash,  acorn,  ft.-  J, 

large  Italian,  N.J. 
yellow,  N..J. 
,fla. 
Calif. 


Unit 


Bu. 
n 

1-3/5  "box 

Bu. 

Pony  crate  j 

50-lb.  sack 
ft  n 

Jumbo  crt. 
L.  A.  crate 

Bu. 
Pony  crate 
Cat  skill  crt. 

1/2  crate 
l6-inch  crt. 

Bu. 

•  ir 

it 
ii 

11-1/2  bu. crate 
1-3/5  hu.  box 
S t  d.-J umbo. .  crt 
1- 3/5 -mi.  "box 
B.  A.  crate 
crat  e 

50-lb.  sack 
ii  ii 

.  *u. 

It" 

ii 
ii 

-  ii 

ii 
it 


3^ 
3.48 
i.o4 

.82 
6.58 

#1.53 
1.48 

4.92 
5.17 

2.13 

2.57 
2.61+ 

2.94 
2.79 

1.45 
2.54 


Tomatoes , 
11 


"    •  ■    l\T.  Y; 

■  ■  -J5I-,  1,   

eastern 
.Turnips,  eastern 
[Watermelons,  all  sizes 
ICannonball 
\Cuban  Queen 
^om  Watson 


L^g, 
"Lugt 
Lug, 
Bug, 
12-qt. 


cl.-bskt 


Bu. 

Bulk  per  car 
11 


19UU 


Month  :Week- 
J  ended 


Month 


■2.27 
.62 
.72 
7.05 

1.11 
5.14 
5.0U 

1.53 
2.78 
2.60 

3^4 

r—  3.26 

i7l  — 
3.26 
1.42 

3.09 
.98 
5.08 


I.67 
2.90 
1.09 
5.54 
2.69 

2.38 
1.50 
If-.IS 
1.12 

1.51 

1.75 
1.35 
1.09 
1.62 


2.61 

2.06 

1.59 
2.11 


1.61 

1.^3 
4.63 
.88 
1.55 

1.39 
1.15 


1.18 
3.70 
3.35 


1.02 


9.-11 
4.38 

.93 
1.53 

I.25 

5.78 
5.0U 
2.44 

M7 
3.  Oh 

2.74 
2.47 


i.4o 

3.55 
.77 
5.47 

2.58 


2.53 

4.  01 
3.  36 


1.82 
U.98 
1.4g 
2.U5 


5.68 
5.21 
2.64 
2.39 

4os 
klk 
516 


U& 


Sept.  :0ct.2l:  July 
Dot.    Pol,     f  Pol.  Poi. 
4.  32 


4.02 
2.4o 
1.07 

.91 
7.09 
1.40 

5.24 
5.18 
2.25- 

2.75 
3.51 
4.62 

6.16- 

1.54- 
^.20 


•  S  ept . 
"  Pol. 

.2.51 
2.53 

.90 

•  .74 

•5.47 

•  •  -1.01 
•■  -.89 

5.12 

-4.88 

•  - 1.85 
- 1-.68 

'1.93 

•3.55- 

-ii-32- 

4.16 


4.81  2.oV*-;94 


1.64 

3.26 

-.72 

5.5^ 
2.94 


2.35 
3.78 
2.09 


1.62 
2.91 
1.31 
1.99 


3.33 
2.74 

1.50 
2.32 


.93 
3;  21 

.61 
5.- 36 
1.4i 

2.  €2 
•2.17 
3.12 
1.06 

■r.i6 


i.o4 
1.86 

•  -.89' 
1.66 


2.34 
1.73 
1.00 
1.60 


3/460 
3/U60 


Week 
ended 
Oct.  20 
Pol. 
4.00 
3.6l 
.68 
.68 
10  .10 

7?6 
5,  24 
4.91 

1.55 
;  2.75 

3.25 

5.50 
7.20 
1.50 
5.25 

•  70 
2.84 

.78 
5.42 


2.65 
2.16 
U.63 
1.62 


1.10 
1.55 


3.55 

4.52 


1.29 


Continued 


TVS-78  -  27  -  • 

Table  h.  -  Truck  crops:    Unweighted  average 
wholesale  price  at  Hew  York  and  Chicago  for  stock" of  • 
generally  good- quality  and  condition  (U*0*    Ho.  1  wnen  quoted),.  Indicated  periods/ 

19Uh  and  19^5 (Gont  inued) 


Market 
and  commodity 


Chicago ; 
Beans,  lima, Mich. 
Beans,  snap, green,  South. 
3eans-,snap,greenf  riiaw* 
Beets,  topped,  washed,  111. 
Broccoli,  western 
Cabbage, domestic, 111. 

111. 

Cantaloups,  Calif. 
Carrots, bchd.  .western 

t  opp  e  d , was  he  d,lL  1 
Cauliflower,  western 
celery,C. Heart, Mich. 

Pascal,  Mich. 
Corn, sweet,  yellow 
^u  cumb  er  s ,  mi  dw . 

"  La. 
Eggplant,  midw. 
Escarole,  111. 
Escarole,  ^nd. 
Honey  Dew  melons 
^ettuce,  Iceberg,  west  em 

."        ,leaf,  111. 
jOnions: 

/Sweet  Spanish, Idaho  2/ 

^Yellow,  midw. 

Peas ,greenrwestern 

P  epp  er  s ,  g r  e  en ,  mi  dw. 

Spinach, flat  type, midw. 

Squash, 
n 


acorn,  111. 


white,  111.  . 
yellow,  111. 
"         Zucchini,  111. 
Squash,  Hubbard,  111. 
Tomatoes,  Texas 
Texas 
Tenn. 
Calif- 
Iowa  . 
i'iidw.  ' 
Turnips,  111. 
Wat ermelons,all  sizes 
Black  Diamond 
Tom  Watstn 


50-lh.  sack 
Pony  crate 
50-lb.  sack 
50-75  lb. sack 
Jumbo  crt. 
L.  iL  crate 

Bu, 
Pony  crate 
1/2  crate 


Bu. 
n 

n 

tt 
n 

Jumbo&St  d.  crt . 
L.A..  crat  e 
Bu.  • 

50-lh.  sack 
11  ♦» 

n 

u  n 
it 
11 
11 

15-lb.  box 
L.  A*  crate 
Lug,  6  x'  6 
^ug,  6x7 
Lug,  6x6 
Lug,  6x6 
10-lh.  lug 

12-qt.cl.hakt. 

•lO-lb.  sack 


per  melon 
it  11 


1.91 
1.27 

3.7^ 
•  98 

1.66 
.82 

M 

>9 
1.00 
1.U1 


1.16 

.9^ 

1.08 
1.00 
.60 


1.00 


2.2U 
3.86 
5.25 

XM 

2. 1+5 

2.1+8 


2.21 

3.51 
3.21 
1.1+6 

3.30 
2.22 
-2.20 
1.76 


2.30 

1.5^ 

2.75' 

lM 
1.10 

•  98 
.81 
.86 
1.22 

1.93 


2.35 
i.;77 
1+.U9 
i.hs 
1.68 
.66 


1.22 


:  5.22 

:  U.71 

L  5.20 

3.23  ' 

1+.20 

2.92 

'  1.98 

1.18 

1.1+2 

-  1.81+ 

1.07 

2.11 

1.25 

:  1.68  ' 

2.11 

2.09 

1.25 

M. 

:  .82 

.88 

.1+1+ 

.23 

5  1.06 

.99 

1/  New  York.  2/  3-inch  minimugu  j/  Eess  than  10  quotations.  )+/  Wisconsin, 
j)/  Lousiana. 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


OCTOBSR-1945 


-  28  - 


Table  5.-  Truck  crops  for  fr-sh  market  shipment:  Planter?  or  intended 

coT^ercial  acreare  for*  *"int°r  ?.nd  sorinr  croos  1946,  with  comparisons 


•     n  Vni  cH'jZ  • 
.     X^  O  <."»V'i  • 

1945  : 

prelim, :  : 

1946  ■ 

/-i  yi l 

crop  . 

Average:  ^945  : 

1  Q^K  -AA« 

Pi*p  liTu . 
1  Q46 

:  -  Acres  7  " 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres  Acres 

I  ere  s 

"■rticho'es 

:      9,360  * 

6,100 

6,000 

:      SPRING: - 

Gabb^re .... 

50,970 

65, ?00 

66,950 

,  Astjaragus  1/ 

89,540  C2,S90 

80,500 

Cauliflo^r 

8,330 

11,100 

1  12,420' 

•     47,920  57,100 

-.-56,600 

1,680 

1,900 
13,200 
2,700 

1,850 
14,950 
2.800 

137,460  139,790 

137,100 

Pr-.  -}-  o  T  f(c  C 

:  iati 

Sr- Herts.  . . 

2,690 

:      SFHIJTG:  - 

Tot  al.. 

. ;  84,510 

IX,  200 

104,970 

:  Asoaragas... 

:     54,240  44,980 

45,730 

"'^T-':  This 

report  'is  as 

of  October 

10, '1945 

;  ad  ition.il  croos  7ri.ll  be  reported 

lr,ter .    Figures  on~ artichokes  fere  in  California  onl-"-;  kale  in  Virginia  only; 
onions  are  in  Texas  only,  and"  shallots  in  Louisiana  only.    Commercial  early 
*  potatoes  are  in  only  Texas  an'  Florida. 
1/    includes  acreage  for.  processing  in  California,  'which  is  usually  around  45,000 
aores.   ♦  . 
t  -  * 

-Table  -6.-  Truck  croos  for  processing:    Planter1  acreage  and  estimated 
production,  average  1934-43,  annual  1944, and  indicated  1945 


Planted  acreage 


Commodity 


'Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Prelim. 

~  1  QA  C. 


Acre  s 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons  ' 

^ons 

Tons 

Pet. 

California     •  ; 

a soar- "us 

85,190 

45,930 

1/42,700 

49, 706 

53,740 

Feans,  -green  *  : 

lima  -2/ 

49, 640 

•  65,600 

71,100 

:      26, 440 

30, 260 

38, 

980 

129 

Eeans,  snap  • 

83, 630 

•162,700 

157,'40C 

130,800 

226,700 

?45, 

800 

108 

Beets    •          •  . 

13,170 

19,  580 

20,000!: 

78,S0O 

171,600  ' 

149, 

800  ' 

87 

Cabbage-  for    •  * 

•  * 

kraut 

"0-,  440 

'  '~x7:,  830" 

19,200 

162,100 

117,100 

210, 

700 

180 

Corn,  sweet 

4l2-,960 

53  i,  360 

524,560' 

:  880,800- 

13.909,300 

1,  2F1, 

700 

127 

Cucumbers  for- 

oicVles 

100, 150 

107, 480 

-  135,200 

118,128 

177  ,  1*44  - 

Pests,  preen  2j 

559,-200 

"  468,130- 

500,500 

:  ,287,270' 

380, 000 

484, 

060 

'  127 

Pimientos 

14,980 

-•  6,760 

8,920 

:  17,780 

8,  580 

14, 

430 

158 

Spinach  "J 

17,500 

•  17 :,  &  80 

17,660' 

42,790 

58,400 

56, 

850 

"97 

Tomatoes 

480,000 

59%  980 

600, 950 

-  2, 168, 800 

3,169,900 

2,857, 

200 

90 

Total  4/  - 

1.596*860 

860 

2,078,090 

3,993*414 

5,402,724 

(103) 

Production 


Average 
1934-45' 


1944 


Indicated 
1945 


1945  as 
%  of 
1944 


2/  .Production  reported- on: a  shelled  basis,  "  .' 

3/^  California  and  Texas  only;  these  2  States  usually  produce  one  -ha  "if  the  total 
spinach  for  processing" grown  in  6- States. 

"*3xcluding  spinach  acr^are  and  production  in  Farmland,  Virginia,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahona. 


TVS-78 


-  29  - 


Tahle  7'-  Potatoes:    Unweighted  average  prides  per  100  -pounds  for  stock 
of  generally  good  duality  and  condition  (U;  S.  Ho".'  1  when  ouoted)  at 
shipping  points  and  terminal  markets,  indicated  " 
periods,  1944  and  1945   


1944        •■  : 

•  191*5 

—  •  ■  — 

Location  and  variety 

Moiiuii: 

:  Week  : 

Month 

:  Week 

:  endtsd  : 

: ended 

Sept« 

;0cU  21.: 

J*ulv:  : 

Aug,  : 

Sept* 

.v0ct,  20 

Dol. 

"Dol . 

Dol". 

"Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  "~ 

F.o.h.  shipping  points:  : 

Kern  County,  Calif.,  Long  White  : 

Onley,  Va. ,  CoDhler  .  : 



2.'gl+ 

— — 

— — — . 

— — «. 

Zaw  Valley,  Kans.,  Cohbler  : 



1/  2.77 

Central  N.  J.  points,  Cobhler  .  ! 

2.82 

3.09 

2.;}4 

2.16 

r„- — 4 

Gil  crest,  Colo. ,  Coboler  and  : 

Bliss  Triumph  : 

2.1+9 

2.73 

2.05 

2.00 

— — — 

San  Lit<?   Vallev.  Colo..  Red  : 

. 1/2.08 

McClure  i 

2/2.140 

2/2. .39 

1/2.03 

Rochester,  U.  Y., -various  ! 

i 

varieties           ....  ! 

2.73 

2.3g 

_-u_ 

v  ■ 

2.07 

2.0g 

Wisconsin  points,,  various  varieties: 

2.50 

2.20 

j-t.".. 

;i.79 

1.72 

Aroostook  County,  Me.,  various  ! 

varieties-  i 

3/2. Uo 

2.23 

.  i_ 

1.89 

2.00 

Idaho  Falls,  •  Idaho ,  Russet  : 

Burbank  ! 

2/2.31 

2/2.35 

West  Mich,  points:  ! 

Chippewa  : 

.  M  w 

'2.32 

2.00 

.  Russet  Rural 

1  — 

.....2.2Q.. 

l.g9 

Terminal  markets: 

New  York: 

Long  White,  Calif. 

r, 

4.56  4/4.34 

___ 

— — 

Cobbler,  Va. 

3.66 

__— 

"          N.  J. 

,  .„. 

3.56 

_— — 

"         L.  I. 

:  2,99 

1/2.53 

3.5^ 

.  2. g0 

2.23 

"         Maine  • 

:  3.07 

2.75 

 ji. 

Chippewa,  L.  I . ,  : 

:  3,22: 

2.95 

2.g7 

2.50 

2.66 

"           Maine [  ;  -    i? .       •  . 

:  3.21+ 

. '2.70 

_  — 

— — «— ■ 

Green  Mtn. ,  L .  I . 

:     3. 21+ 

1/2.98 

2.63 

2.50 

2.61+ 

"  Maine 

:  3.0S 

1/2.76 

2,50 

.  2.1+7 

Katahdin,  Maine 

:  "3.22 

2.75 

2.1+2 

Russet  Burbank,  •  Idaho 

:  4.4g 

2/3.75 

4.07 

•  1+.06 

Average,  excluding  western 

:  3,12 

2.  fig 

2. gO 

2.37 

2.50 

Chicago : 

-Mr 

Long  White,  Calif. 

3.15 



Bliss  Triumph,  Colo. 

:  3.U0 

2.93 

2/2.85 

"           "  Idaho 

1+.20'; 

2.g7 

- 

"        '    1!         Minn.,  W.  P., ' 

and  S;  D.  ' 

:2/2,gg 

2/2.61+ 

v.. 

1/2.17 

2.1+g 

Bliss  Triumph,  Wis. 

:2/3.i8 

2.62 

n           "     '  Uebr.' 

3.12 

2/2. gg 

"  Chippewa,  Wis. 

:  1/2. gg 

1/2.60 

2.05 

2,11 

Cobbler,  average  all  States 

:  2.6g 

2.1+1+.. 

2.36 

2.03 

1.92 

Red  McClure, ' Colo. 

:2/3.2g 

2/3. 0Q 

1/2.94 

Russet  Burbank,  Idaho 

: 2/3.52 

2/3.20 

3.^ 

.  .  3.63 

2/3.19 

.  Average,  excluding;  .western 

:  2.76 

2.1+g 

3-20 

2.1+7 

2.02 

2.04 

1/  Unwashed,'  '2/  Washed.    ,^/  2-inch  minimum.     4/  Washington. 
Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 


OCTOBEi-0,945 


-  30  - 


Sable    g.-  Potatoes:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production 
average  I93U-U3 .  annual  I9UU,  and  indicated  I9U5  ' 


Group  and  States 


Acreage 


Yield  per  acre: 


Harvested  :  For 


I93IU.L.3: 


1,000    1,000  1,000 


t Indi-: 


Production 


: Indi- 


^ITf.V.  19UU:ha^st753u!u3:  IS^^ated:^^:  19UU  :Cated 


_19Jt5_ 


Ea  rly : 

:  ^cres 

acre  s 

acres 

Bu. 

Bu. 

12  States 

lilt  P^TIP'I  T  Q+O* 

520 

97 

99 

(  oxaues 
Late  surplus:  : 

28  0 

269 

26l 

113 

85 

i     HiQ  c  ^  &  y*in  ■ 

^cib  uern  ! 
5  Central  ■ 
iu  western  : 

5«2 

0  0^7 

561 

511 

553 

Oo9 

570 

172 
89 
180 

177 

99 
202  • 

18  States  : 
Late,  other:  : 

1 ,898  ■ 

1.771 

1  7QP 

i  it 

153 

5  $Tew  England  : 
5  Central  : 
2  Southwest  : 

62 
303 

7.  . 

71 
207' 

11 

71 

190 
11 

151 
96 

97 

1*7 
7^ 
159 

12  States  : 

372 

289 

272 

105 

95. 

Late,  fotal:  : 

30  States  : 
37  late  and  : 

2,270 

2,060 

2,06^ 

132 

1U5 

intermediate  : 

22^6 

2,3299 

2,325 

129 

138 

Total,  : 

United  States  : 

3,036 

2,910 

2,8^6 

12U 

130 

1,000      1,000  1,000 
Bu.  bushel s -"bushel s 'bushels 

123    U6, 686  • 57,725  6U.092 

127    32,168    22,7^7  3^.155 

192  97.015  99.u53  105. 980 
llh    76,836    68.963  76.60U 


668     1,767  1,703 


128    38,633    27,^85  ^,88^ 


Table 


9.-  Frozen  vegetables:     Cold-storage  holdings, 
October  1,  I9U5,  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


A spar a gus 
3eans,  lima 
Beans,  .snap 
Broccoli 
Cauliflower 
Corn,  sweet 
Peas,  green 
Spinach 

3russels  sprouts 
Pumpkin  and  sauash 
3aked  beans 
Vegetable  purees 
All  other 

Total 


1$W 


Aug.l  'Setfte  l:0ct,  1 


1,000 

pounds 


,5,229 

1.73U 
6.UU1 

3.11^ 
1,212 
2,28U 

51.^13 

12^309 

2,008 
2,901 

.^,73u 
520 

^.873 


1  ,.000 

pounds 
6,2U8 
3,^1 
11.910 

2.879 
1.038 

6,895 
bO,70U 
10,7^0 
1,862 
2,696 
U.92U 
U75 

.52,5^3 


1,000 
jpjdnds  ' 
5.867 
9.033 
17,282 
2,621 
l.OgU 
16,381 
58.279 

9,793 
1,929 
3.06l 

3'.  7^7 
.  676 
US, 6Ul 


138,772  166,35^  178, 39^ 


19^ 


Aug.l  'Sepfe.l' 


1,000 
pounds 


12,327 
1,896 
3.781 
2 ,  hl+2 
998 
37127 

73.792 

i3,uuu 
923 
3.930 
1.59U 
651 
15,697 


I,  000 
pounds 

12,851 

12,U37 
2.109 
921 
5.O5U 

89,5bO 

II.  507 
793 

u.i-15 
1,^77 
U52 
19,161 


! (prelim, 
~  1,000  " 
pounds 
12,322 
ICIU5 
18,372 
2,158 
1,033 
1-6,5^3 
85.910 

753* 
3.615 
1,^10 

592 
2M1U 


13U.512  163,927  187.622 


Octr  1 
average, 
19hQ-UU 


1,000 
pounds 


0,388 
1^,035 
11,9^2 

1,190 

10,867 
^8,057 
5.6U6 


30,^58 


.128,583  _ 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and-  Market irig  Administration.    Reports  on 
cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  pumpkin  and  squash,  baked  beans,  and  Vegetable  purees 
were  not  segregated  prior  to  July  1,  I9UU. 


TVS-78 


-  31  - 


Table  10  .-  Sweetpotatoes:    Acreage,  yield  per  ".acre,  and  production, 
average  I93U-L3,  annual  ISkk,  and  indicated  1945 


Group  and 
State 


Central  Atlantic  1 
Lover  Atlantic' 2/. 
South  Central  V.  . 
North  Central  £/. . 

California  

Total 
United  States 


Harvested 


Acreage        -  -■  . 


Average : 
193^3: 


Yield  per  acre 

:  Indi-, 


1,000  1,000  1,000 


For     : Aver age: 
harvest:  19  3^-1^5:  19UU:cated  ; Ave rage 
19^5  :  :  :19^5     : 19 


Production 


icre  s 

acre  s 

acres 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu, 

62 

60 

60 

122 

135 

129 

271 

26U 

244 

84 

97 

97 

U32 

kiz 

3  SO 

78 

S3 

91 

22 

19 

19 

90 

106 

101 

11 

10 

9. 

117 

120 

120 

797 

771 

712 

84 

93 

97 

1 ,000 
bu. 


:Indi- 

19^:cated 
:19U5 


1,000  1,000 
"bu.  bu. 


7,5^  8,105  7.765 

22,680  25,698  23,642 

33,561  3^,635  31+,671+ 

1,37k   2,013  1,910 

1,299  1 , 200  l.QgQ 


iL 059  71,651  69,071 


2/  Forth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

3J  Kentucky, Tennessee,  Alabajna.,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

hf  Indiana,  Illinois, " Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 


Table  11.-  Sweetpotatoes :    Unweighted  average  prices  per  bushel 
for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1  when 
quoted)  at  shipping  points  and  terminal  markets,  indicated  periods,  19UU  and  19^5 


Location  and  variety 


F.  0.  B.  shipping  points: 
Onley,  Va,,  Golden 
Onlty,  Va.,  Jersey  type 
Salisbury,  Md.,  Golden 


 19104-  •: 

Month  iEfeek  ended: 


Month 


Sept.  :iOot.  21: C July 
DoTT  Dol.     :  Pol. 

T7T.86    1/U56  :  

2/1.85     I/I.56  i  

1.89    1/U75  :  


Aug. 
DoTT 


Sept . . 


1.9U 


Pol* 
172.28 
1./2.28 

l/a.35 
1.91 


:Jfeek  end 
';  Oct.  20 
Dol. 

17TT6U 
1/1 A 
V2.00 
2.03 


Terminal  markets:  < 

♦ 

New  York: 

J 

Golden,  IT.  C.      -  ' 

2A.18  3.16 

Golden,  Md . 

2.58 

2.02 

-— -  3.5I 

2,32 

2v25 

Golden,  Va. 

2.12 

1.56 

  3.16 

2.^0 

1.66 

Jersey  type,  Va. 

2.01 

1.62 

2.2R 

Jersey,  N«  J. 

2.62 

1.78 

U,02  

1.82 

Porto  Rican,  N,   C.  and:'S,.C, 

2.71 

2.60 

3.97  3s 71 

2.31 

2.6U 

Porto  Rican,  Va. 

2.10 

1.79 

  3V01 

2.U3 

2.06 

Porto  Rican,  La. 

— -  3-78 

2.92 

2.66 

Average,  all  varieties 

...2.37... 

2.10 

4 
* 

:.:M&2&t>  

'2.56 

2.1U 

Chicago : 

i 

Triumph,  Ala. 

i 

4 
# 

Nancy  Hall,  TehrH 

i 

2.18 

2.15 

3.90  2*63 

2.29 

2.53 

Nancy  Hall,  111. 

* 
• 

2  ;  ^2  ," 

"2.5U 

t 

2.62 

Jersey  tyoe,  111.- 

• 

'  2.55 

• 
* 

2.70 

Jersey, "N.  J. 

• 
• 

2.57 

■r  Porto  Rican,  La.  . 

i 

;  2.7U 

2.5t 

** 

3.90  2<8l 

2.51 

2.68 

Porto  Rican,  111. 

2-^56 

r 

2.69 

Porto  Rican,  Tenn. 

. 

2.51  ' 

■2.55 

j 

2&1 

2.65 

Average,  all  varieties 

2.U8 

2.3U 

t 

3*90  2.75  * 

2,1+2. 

2.62 

Compiled  from  records  "of  the  Production,  and  Marketing  Administration^ 


OCTOBER-1945 


32  - 


Table  12.-  Beans,  dry,  edible:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
average  193^-^3,  annual  lc)kk,  and  indicated  19^5 


Group  of  States 


Maine,  Yt. ,  IT.  T. , 
Mich.,  ¥is.,  and 
iMinn.  2/   

llebr . ,  Mont . ,  Idaho , 
Wyo.,  7*ash. ,  Oreg. , 
IT.  Dale. ,  and 
S.  Dak.  3/  

Ksns. ,  Colo . , 
IT.  Mex. ,  Ariz. , 
Utah,  and  Tex.  kj . . 

Calif.  5/   

Total, 

United  States  . 


Acreage 


Harvested  :  For  : Average 
Average:  1 9  U£:  harvest;  193^3 


Yield  per  acre 


Production  1/ 


1,000    1,000  1,000 
acres    acres    acres  Lb. 


:Indi-: Average 
19^:cated:  193^3 


Lb.  "Lb. 


Indi- 
19UU  :cated 

 :  19^5 

1,000  1,000  1,000 
bags      bags  bags 


705 


229 


520 


791      669      835      631     722    5>S8U  U,990  M32 


311        265    1,351    1,3^  1,^08      3.09^    ^,2Ul  3J31 


628 

J2L 


557  ki+g  Ug6  U17 
327   1,261   1,175  1,213 


2,328  3,05^  2,529 
^,634    3,8^3  3,967 


1,822    2,057    1,818       872       7Si+      817    15,9^2  16,128  lU.850 


1/  Bags  of  100  pounds,  uncleaned  beans;  includes  beans  for  seed. 

2/  Largely  pea  beans,  but  most  important  source  also  of  Red  Kidney,  Yelloweye,  and 
Cranberry. 

Largely  Great  Northern,  but  Idaho  also  is  the  most  important  source  of  Small  Reds, 
ITorth  and  South  Dakota  included  in  19^3  3-n<i  19^ »  smi  North  Dakota  in  19^+5  • 
hf  Largely  Pinto  beans.     Texas  included,  beginning  in  19^3- 

^/  Miscellaneous  varieties,  mostly  Lima,  Baby  Lima,  Blackeye ,  Small  White,  and  Pink. 


State 


Mich. 
"\Ti  s . 
IT.  Dak, 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
T'.ra  sh . 
Oreo;. 


Table  13--  Peas,  dry,  field:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
average  IQ3U-U3,  annual  19^-,  and  indicated  19^5  i/ 


Acreage 


Harvested 
Ave rase :  19 


195^.113; 


1,000 
acre  s 

7 

10 


29 
33 


18 

152 

11 


1 , 000 
acre  s 

3 

.  10 
38 
219 
•  1 
31 

-.3^3 
'  50 


9  States  319_ 


i2l 


 :  Yield  per  acre 

For     : Ave rage: 
harvest, :  19 3I+-U3:  l^hk 


19U5 


1,000 

acres 

3 
10 

.28 

153 
2 

31 

250 
26 


Lb. 

1,125 
1 ,160 

798' 
l ,  30'u 
1 , 288 


Lb. 

780 
1,100 
1,200 
1,220 
1,200 
1,050 

1.370 
1,150 


I  ndi- 
cated 


Production 


Average 
I93U-U3 


:  Indi- 
19^  :  cated 
 _L  19^5 


1,000      1,000  1,000 

Lb.  bags  2/    bags  2/  bags  2/ 

800  67  23 

900    110 

1,200  329  U56 

1,080  1,117  2,672 

1,200    12 

900  1U3  326 

1,200  2,082  ^,699 

1.050  175  575 


2U 
90 

336 
1,652 
2k 

279 
3,000 
388 


503     1.189      1,277       1,127  3,976 


ZJ>U  5,793 


l/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.     Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 


